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What About American Students and 
the World Court ? 


The Council of Christian Associations, Representing 180,000 

American Students, Have Recently Voted at Their Meeting at 

Lake Forest College to Stir Up Real Discussion of This Vital 
National Problem. 


SHOULD STUDENTS BE INTERESTED? 


MERICAN students do not shirk their 
responsibilities once they know what 
their responsibilities are. Indifference 
in our colleges toward national and in- 
ternational affairs exists, therefore, not 

because we wish to avoid our duty but because we 

do not see clearly what our duty is. A multitude 
of activities, scholastic and extra-curriculum, ob- 
scure what should be, in conjunction with living 
out our religion, our most important activity, that 
of being and becoming intelligent citizens of the 

United States, thereby bringing it about as a nat- 

ural consequence that the United States should 

play its proper part as an intelligent member of 
the world community. 

It is no less important to stimulate interest 
among American students in national than in in- 
ternational affairs. But this fall, with the World 
Court issue definitely before the Senate and the 
people, there has come a unique opportunity to 
educate the youth of the nation on the World 
Court and other international matters. To this 
purpose the Council of Christian Associations, 
several other student organizations, and many in- 
dividual workers are now throughout the country 
bending their energies. This campaign aims not 
simply to inform students specifically on the 
World Court, but more especially to awaken them 
to their full responsibilities and possibilities in af- 
fecting the trend of public opinion in relation to 
foreign policy. The immediate effect of this 
campaign will, we hope, be worthy of note. But 
we count most on its long-time effect. This en- 
deavor is an investment for future peace, inter- 
national understanding, and alert citizenship. 

All who will can help. Committees, confer- 
ences, pamphlets and speakers will be of no avail 
unless individuals, many individuals, give their 
whole-hearted support. Only the concerted effort 





of individuals will tell finally—individuals, them- 
selves interested and intelligent, who will stimu- 
late others to interest and intelligence. To all 
such we make a special appeal in this attempt, 
“To create a united and active student opinion 
favorable to the immediate entrance of the United 
States into the World Court and to arouse the 
students of the United States to a more intelligent 
interest in, and effective influence upon the deter- 
mination of the foreign policy of the United 
States.” CORLISS LAMONT. 


Chairman, C. C. A. World Court Committee. 


Harvard Law School 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 
WORLD COURT? 

OME historian has made the rather pene- 
trating and cynical remark that “we learn 
from history that men never learn any- 
thing from history.” But today young 

people, dissatisfied with history’s merry-go-round 

and the world’s blunders insistently repeated every 
few years, are questioning old motives, philos- 
ophies and institutions. We have at least learned to 
be critical. Here we stop, without much concern 
with starting or even backing new, constructive 
plans. Why not do something? How many times 
have we sat in student gatherings while well- 
phrased resolutions were passed regarding the 

World Court and outlawry of war! Yet as a re- 
sult, there has been no perceptible ripple on the 
surface of events. 

If in December the Senate votes to enter the 
World Court on the “Harmony Program,” the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations, on some 
basis yet to be devised, or if it votes to stay out, 
our criticisms will be readily forthcoming. Yet 
suppose you and I, or say, all the students had 
to decide the matter? How well are we prepared 
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to do it? The answer we make to ourselves on 
that question should be enough to make us feel 
the urgency of the educational program that the 
C. C. A. is carrying on in the colleges. But since 
students will not be called upon to settle the mat- 
ter and cannot even vote, you may wonder, why 
all the agitation and educational campaign about 
the World Court. But in the last analysis educa- 
tion, changing thinking, forming public opinion, 
is very practical. The Senate cannot close the 
issue for long, even by a unanimous vote, if pub- 
lic opinion for it is strong enough; or, if the 
Senate votes to enter the World Court, it would 
not be a significant or successful move unless 
thousands of us intelligently back the decision and 
the international spirit of it. This because no in- 
stitution remains potent without being established 
in the minds and the hearts of the people. There 
is no limit to the indirect influence students can 
exert, if our convictions are strong enough and 
our information adequate. 

Mr. Glenn Frank in the May (1925) Century 
says: “The politics of the future ought to be 
simply humanity’s technique of bringing the 
world’s knowledge to the service of the world’s 
life. Politics should be the point where knowl- 
edge meets life and becomes socially effective.” 
Is that statement alone not a challenge to every 
student, sufficient to make him put his whole 
heart into this World Court educational program? 
Not necessarily for or against any particular 
plan, but to promote real information and under- 
standing, genuine interest and action among stu- 
dents. 

Unless we as a student movement can in this 
way bring the power of our abstract ideals to 
bear on this concrete situation that demands our 
best right now, then what can we claim as our 
raison d’etre? 

BETTY WEBB, 
World Education Committee, Southern 
Division, Student Council of Y. W. C. A. 


CAN STUDENTS BECOME ARTICULATE? 


HAT is this thing you call the student 
movement, anyway? I have heard the 
students down at my college talking about 
it ever since they came home from Indian- 
apolis; but never yet have I known one who would 
give any definite idea as to a single piece of con- 
structive work it has done or as to its ultimate 
object.” 

The grim, skeptical history professor flung out 
his challenge to a group of Y. M. and Y. W. mem- 
bers sitting in a joint regional council meeting. 
We immediately took up the gauntlet and, 
prcempted partly by hurt pride and partly by a 
genuine conviction about the reality of our Move- 
ment, tried to tell him what it meant to us in- 
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dividually and to the youth of America as a whole, 
But when we had finished every one of us knew 
that our response had been a lame reply to a 
straightforward question. We had generalized 
and sailed about in the blue of idealism without 
anchoring in the harbor of cold facts. 

Because I was one of that group and because | 
realize that generalities and inaction are perhaps 
our gravest faults, as thinkers and as a student 
movement, I was especially glad when the Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations voted at Lake Forest 
to do the unprecedented thing and sponsor an in- 
tensive educational campaign on the World Court 
which might or might not come to a head in some 
sort of student expression in December. 

The investigation, carried on in the scientific 
spirit, which some of us endeavored to make as a 
result of the challenge thrown out to us by the 
critical professor, made us face up to the fact that 
the American student body is, as a group, light- 
minded and uninterested in serious issues. Cos- 
mic theories, speculations about God, and gener- 
alizations on human nature—especially the nature 
of the opposite sex—never fail to elicit long and 
heated discussions. But problems that require a 
background, and which may be turned into imme- 
diate action, nearly always run off into the sand. 
Why? Because the average studen, is so absorbed 
by the maelstrom of classes and activities that he 
does not have time to do any study on subjects 
that require advised and energetic action. 

The student bodies of America have not, up un- 
til now, been in any position to take united action 
on any issue, simply because they are largely un- 
informed. Perhaps a larger percentage of stu- 
dents are united on the opinion that war is wrong 
and that limited armaments is a desirable meas- 
ure than on any other point of public interest. 
Yet most students are not prepared satisfactorily 
to answer the arguments presented by a major 
in the standing army that war will never cease. 

That we are uninformed as a group is, to my 
mind, the strongest inducement for the Associa- 
tions to support the campaign on the World Court. 
Here we have a chance to do a piece of thorough 
education which is timely in appeal. As a definite 
starting place, the Harmony Peace proposal gives 
the student a foothold on a rather comprehensive 
investigation. The campaign is based on a belief 
in the World Court as a step toward world peace. 
The Council of Christian Associations is un- 
equivocal in its statement on that score, and it 
declared as its immediate object the entrance of 
the United States into it. They hope that the 
students of America will arrive at the same con- 
viction in the matter and will become articulate in 
some striking way. 

In considering whether we will support the 
campaign, it is well to look at the whole aim of 
the Council of Christian Associations. Its larger 
object, as worded in the resolution framed at 
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“I hope you will not think me guilty of mere rhetoric if I say that the historian of the 
future may be able to record that in a very tragic hour of the world’s life the youth of the 
United States called on the whole nation to accept a very great role and so secured for the 
human race a new lease of opportunity and hope.” 


—A. HERBERT GRAY. 








oer 


Lake Forest in September, is: “To arouse the stu- 
dents of the United States to a more intelligent 
interest and effective influence upon the deter- 
mination of the foreign policy of the United 
States.” It is apparent that the desire thus 
voiced is that students may come to have a con- 
tinuous rather than sporadic power in shaping the 
policy of our government in international affairs. 
Many ardent supporters of the World Court cam- 
paign have declared that if our interest and ac- 
tivity is to cease on December 17, and we are to 
sink again into lethargy on political issues, the 
effort we expend during these fall months will 
have been worse than wasted. Especially will this 
be true in the event that the Court is voted down 
by the Senate. The hope is for an ever-growing 
student group which will find in this campaign 
the first stage of development of a student world- 
mind. 

Those who wish to see the self-consciousness 
of our Movement expressing itself in some tangi- 
ble way will find the campaign a most appropriate 
occasion, for through it the students all over the 
country will be united in study, with the possi- 
bility for united action. 

Finally, we as students cannot be indifferent to 
our obligation in the matter of internat ‘onal pol- 
icy. Our very position as students carries with 
it certain responsibilities which we cannot escape 
if we are at all conscious of a social obligation in- 
volved in living in a group. Some young people, 
whom we may class as serious thinkers, have been 
audacious enough to advance the belief that there 
is a distinct contribution to national and interna- 
tional politics which only young minds can give. 


RACHEL DUNAWAY. 
University of Texas. 


TWELVE STEPS TOWARD THE 
WORLD COURT 


N every college campus this month the 
question will be asked, What can we do 
about the World Court? On every cam- 
pus a different answer will be given. It is 
of the very genius of our Student Movement 
and a definite feature of the C. C. A.’s program 
for World Court education that the students on 
each campus should work out their own plan of 
campaign. C. C. A. World Court headquarters 
will help—by the planning of special World Court 
conferences, in the distribution of literature, in 

the securing of special speakers. 

These twelve suggestions represent the thinking 
of one group on what one campus might do. They 





may represent a maximum program for your 
campus. Or they may represent a minimum—if 
you wish it so. 


1. Organize a strong special World Court 
Committee. It might consist of from five to 
twelve of the keenest, livest, most “internation- 
ally-minded” students on the campus. Member- 
ship should not be confined to the regular leader- 
ship of the Christian Associations; the president 
of the student council, editor of the college paper, 
and others, could be included. Two or three 
strong faculty members might well be added in 
an advisory capacity. 

2. Assure full attendance at all regional or 
state special World Court conferences. Also en- 
courage student attendance at non-student meet- 
ings on the Court. 


3. Secure a special university or college con- 
vocation. Where desired, a special speaker on the 
World Court will be supplied by regional head- 
quarters or the national World Court Committee. 


4. Plana series of open forums or symposiums 
on international problems. 


5. Suggest the World Court as the subject for 
official college debates this autumn. 


6. Organize discussion groups. The C. C. A. 
six-week discussion outline, “Students and Ameri- 
ca’s Foreign Policy,” may be used if desired. 

7. Distribute literature. The very best litera- 
ture on the Court, the League, the international 
situation, etc., (including a limited number of 
Kirby Page’s book, ‘“‘An American Peace Policy’’) 
will be supplied in quantities from national head- 
quarters where an effective distribution can be 
assured. 


8. Use the college paper. 


9. Place articles and news-reports in local and 
near-by press. 

10. Organize a speakers’ bureau. Send depu- 
tations to speak on the Court in high schools, 
churches, young peoples’ organizations, women’s 
societies, civic clubs, etc. Write letters to home 
papers. 

11. Plan the most effective means of bringing 
student opinion to bear upon national policy. 


12. Assure a full and fair campus vote in the 
forthcoming nation-wide poll of college students 
on the World Court issue. 

For suggestions, speakers, literature, etc., write 
to your field secretary or to the World Court Cem- 
mittee of the C. C. A., Room 706, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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Glimpses of British University Life 


[z St ENERAL and Mrs. 
ya Pel Conham Barter want 
aN to see you.” 3:30 
= P. M. in the after- 
noon and I up to 
my neck in a bath getting rid 
of the mud that accumulates 
everywhere in a rugger game! 
“Golly, how awful! Show them 
to my rooms, will you?” In ten 
minutes I was going up the 
stairs all askew, hair anyhow, no 
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By R. O. Hall 








Mr. Rhodes helps us know Ox- 
ford, but we know little of col- 
lege life at Leeds, Dublin and 
Edinburgh. We have here a 
glimpse of their many-sided life. 

The author left Oxford for a 
war career; is now a secretary 
of the British Student Move- 
ment, learning to work with T. 
Z. Koo under the Chinese Y. M. 


engaged instead of getting my 
degree. Andmycalm reply: “If 
that sort of thing is going to 
happen it is more likely to hap- 
pen with the women one meets 
in the vacs.”” (It had as a mat- 
ter of fact just happened). 
Now you know the rest about 
Oxford—its tutors who make it, 
and the women students who 
frighten the tutors, but make no 





coat, no collar. And the way to C. A. 


my bedroom was through my 


with Chinese students. 


difference to any one else. 
Its buildings? Every Amer- 
ican citizen knows more about 








sitting room! So there was 

nothing for it but to welcome my first visitors in 
braces. The General I had left in Cologne six 
weeks before must have been duly alarmed to dis- 
cover the young officer he had done his best to per- 
suade to remain in the army, living in a pigsty. 
An old rug which my scout hadn’t brushed or 
dusted for weeks was thrown against the door to 
block the draught; my fire was practically out; 
books lay all over the room and a disreputable 
gown on the only table. You wouldn’t expect a 
kettle to boil in such a case, and it didn’t. And 
Manning had not returned my plates; Cox had my 
knives; and someone else had my tea (or else | 
did not happen to have theirs at the moment.) So 
I had to make some more or less plausible excuse 
and go and forage. 

Now you know all about Oxford. Games, 
baths, sitting room and bedroom, scouts, gowns 
and books. Lectures? Yes, I went to about six 
a week my first year, two a week my second and 
none my last term. Tutors? Yes. My tutor 
was Oxford. An essay for him a week, written 
sometimes between 1 A. M. and 3 A. M.; more 
often at the more sleepy hours of 9 P. M.—Mid- 
night. And an hour a week spent over it with 
him. (The hour I remember best I entirely failed 
to convince him as to the real reason why people 
were brave in the war—sheer funk of being any- 
thing else). Another couple of hours every week 
with half a dozen others discussing general ques- 
tions along the lines of the work he imagined we 
were doing; e. g. “What do I mean when I think 
of a horse?”’—‘“Is tonight nothing more than a 
chemical change?’’—and once, most precious of 
all, the argument from reverence in man to the 
existence of God. And once, most humorous of 
all, after I had taken a leading part in a joint de- 
bate with one of the few women’s colleges in Ox- 
ford, a solemn warning against the danger of hav- 
ing anything to do with women lest I should get 





them than I do. Ask them. | 
will only say that there is nothing to beat its 
Elizabethan Quad at B. N. C. and the evening 
sunlight on St. Mary’s tower. Why not come and 
see them? On the Oxford and Cambridge issue 
Baedaker is final. “If pressed for time Cam- 
bridge may be omitted.” But this much I will 
tell you. It was before the famous first quadren- 
nial of the British Student Movement (Liverpool 
1896). Douglas Thornton was the “he-man” in 
Christian work at Cambridge. This is an extract 
from his letter: “In thirty-six hours had seen 
and prayed with all the leading men in Oxford 
Christian work. Man by man they were won 
over. Their president took five hours alone.” 
As a result thirty men instead of six came to the 
conference. Cambridge sent eight. 

Cambridge is like that. So is Oxford; if any- 
thing, more so. I don’t think there is any other 
difference. Even Oxford trousers and Oxford 
shoes are worn by the banks of the Cam. And I 
have once had Cambridge sausages for breakfast. 
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Baedaker may tell you there is coal in Newcas- 
tle; he won’t tell you that in 1920 the Chinese car- 
ried coal there and sold it at a profit; nor will he 
tell you of its university. While staying there once 
I wrote notes, in perfect good faith and in my best 
Oxford manner, to Mr. A., Mr. P. Q., and Mr. N. 
and invited them to tea at my digs. They came 
at five. At nine my landlady came in and asked 
if I would like supper brought in for my guests. 
I said, in desperation, they were going shortly. 
At 9:30 in more desperation my landlady brought 
in sausages and rolls for us all. At 9:59—I had 
decided that at ten I must tell them about the let- 
ters that must catch the midnight post—at 9:59 
Mr. N. plucked up courage to ask why I had in- 
vited them. Collapse of Oxford. Imagine any 
why at all for having a meal with anybody, except 
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BUMPING RACE 


that you then have an excuse for having a better 
meal than if you had it by yourself? 


Now you know all about the civic universities 
of which Newcastle is the most northerly, and 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, Birmingham, Leicester, Reading, Bristol, 
Exeter, and Southampton are the remainder. 

You don’t go to a civic university without a 
pretty big why. You go to get equipped to earn 
a living in commerce, or engineering, or educa- 
tion, or to join the ministry. But if you are a 
wise tourist and would understand England, the 
England of the future which you will have to 
work with (or fall out with—which may God for- 
bid) —if you are a wise tourist you will take some 
time (a week at least) getting to understand a 
civic university. It means corridors and smells 
and straphanging; it means doing your work 
while your aunt gossips or your little brother 
tinkers with the loud speaker; it means cramming 
endless notes of lectures by tired instructors giv- 
ing as many as twelve lectures a week (which 
nothing but a gramophone should ever be allowed 
to do). 


But life is like that, and nothing destroys true 
education like comfort. Provincial England is 
“up against it”—up against dirt and drabness and 
the continual pressure of the industrial machine. 
There is nothing academic about its universities 
and colleges. They may not have time for the 
pure strenuous thought of Oxford arm chairs, but 
the thinking they do have time for is real think- 
ing about all the things that bump and bang and 
bruise them all day long. They play games, of 
course, but only a small percentage of the whole 
bother about artificial exercise. They are all too 
educational, and except for a few hostels mostly 
for women, “non-residential.” The fluffy women 
bring the fluffy men to society meetings and some- 
times they spoil them. But on the whole they 
learn sanity, wisdom, and a practical idealism 


ON THE ISIS 


which will tell in British public opinion in the 
years to come. 
Scotland 

My first day in Scotland I was told by my host 
that So-and-So spoke “remarkably good English 
for an Englishman.” Now you know all about 
Scotland. John Knox set out to make them an 
educated nation. And they are. That is why so 
many of them leave Scotland. 

My second day in Scotland I followed, faint but 
pursuing, up the Auchill Hills the Captain of the 
Edinburgh town Rugger Side (National Secre- 
tary of the Student Movement for Scotland), and 
an ex-president of the Glasgow University Union 
(then inter-collegiate secretary for Glasgow, now 
a student—wise man!—at Columbia Teachers’ 
College). Looking down over Stirling Castle and 
the lazy beauty of the Forth Valley, they rambled 
on, reciting in turn great snatches from Rupert 
Brooke and Robert Herrick. 

That is why you and I are glad that Scotsmen 
so often leave Scotland. And that is the secret of 
their university life. The red gowns they wear 
in St. Andrews, Dundee and Aberdeen, and the 
poetry they love in Edinburgh and Glasgow, tell 
the same tale. In that stern land where nature 
knows that true kindness is never to give some- 
thing for nothing you must find color and romance 
and warmth somehow. Whether or no John 
Knox would approve, they have found it in the 
educational system he gave them. I do not un- 
derstand nor will you. They say no one but a 
Scotsman can. Scotland’s soul is in her univer- 
sities. One year you meet a raw laddie, for all 
the world like young David Livingstone, just up 
from Kirkaldy or the West Highlands; two years 
later he knows all about Kant, James Elroy 
Flecker and music and the invincible stupidity of 
the English. Culture is like a disease in Scot- 
land. You can only catch it. Unfortunately, ev- 
ery one who is not a Scot is immune. 


Are Scotsmen “close”? Certainly not. They 
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are too well educated to be extravagant; that is 
all. They are extraordinarily hospitable. My hap- 
piest memories of Scottish universities are 
“Craig’s” or “Draffen’s” teas with scones so va- 
ried and so gorgeous that even Bobby Burns was 
unable to describe them. 


Ireland 

In Belfast life is one long tea drinking. I’ve 
sat from seven to twelve with a group of men and 
a bull dog and imbibed at least twelve large tea 
cups in the five hours—and never turned a hair. 
One of the group had a bullet wound in his head 
which he got one night coming back from college. 
We were wrestling with the Christ way for UI- 
ster. There wasn’t much said in the way of con- 
clusions. Belfast has caught from the Ireland 
she has squatted on the joy of saying what you 
really mean when the other man isn’t looking. 
More like an English civic university in many 
ways, and yet quite distinct. More burly, in 
many ways more comfortable, for Belfast is pros- 
perous in a quiet way and with something of 
Scotland about her, and yet as different from 
Scotland as she is from Dublin. 

They have just got new baths at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. One old Professor cannot under- 
stand why, since the term is only six weeks long. 
There is nothing much more to say about T. C. D. 
There never was such a mixture of new and old. 
The senior common room is what it thinks Oxford 
senior common rooms were when they were un- 
dergraduates there. But then the soul of Trinity 
isn’t in the senior common room. It is at the top 
of most staircases (for Trinity is residential) 
from 10 p. m. till l a. m. or 2 a.m. Tea again 
and bread or cheese or cakes—and the future of 
Ireland or its Rugger or hockey or “shinty” 
(Queen’s University, Belfast and T. C. D. run the 
National Rugger Side between them as a rule and 
generally give either Scotland or Wales a fair lick- 
ing in the course of the season). But Trinity is 
not Republican or Free State Ireland. It’s Prot- 
estant—Presbyterian (from the North) of Scotch 
extraction and Church of Ireland (from every- 
where) of English extraction. Till recently there 
has been little dealings between T. C. D. and the 
National—where Catholics and Republicans and 
Free Staters—Irishmen proper—foregather, or 
with their similar institutions in Cork and Gal- 
way. When your brother or your uncle or your 
father has been shot, or at least shot at, by one 
side or the other, fraternizing is not easy. How- 
ever, in both groups there are cooperators—men 
and women who love Ireland passionately and 
live for her upbuilding—and they have recently 
succeeded in forming a National Union of Stu- 
dents. More power to their elbows! They have 
a tough and strenuous job ahead. But they have 
the only certain guarantee of success in any co- 
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operative effort—a sense of humour, keen and 
true as the wind of heaven, of which the best 
Irish story you know is, I am quite sure, but a 
pitiful parody. 
Wales 

My most distinguished forebear was a Welsh- 
man. (So I am naturally prejudiced in Wales’ 
favor!) But like most Welshmen, he chose to 
be distinguished in England. Now you know al! 
about Wales. For generations England has 
drained her. There is left an indomitable cour- 
age, a Welsh language, a cultural Nationalist 
Movement, and immense enthusiasm. Bangor is 
the most beautiful modern university building in 
Britain; Cardiff thinks she is; Aberystwyth is 
Aberystwyth (or more affectionately ‘““Aber”) and 
has no need to claim superiority in anything. Like 
the civic universities, Welsh students are up 
against it. They do incredible things with no 
money at all, and therefore achieve democracy 
more successfully than any other group in Britain. 
The Scottish universities enshrine the soul of 
Scotland. The Welsh universities are trying to 
capture the soul of Wales. But she is away up 
in the hills and always eludes capture. That is 
the secret of her charm—and theirs. 


London 

So back to London. Over a third of the whole 
student community of Britain is in the London 
colleges. But they are lost in London. They are, 
in fact, Londoners who go to lectures instead of 
offices, and play for a hospital or college team 
instead of a club. So London as a university has 
a mind, but not a soul. (Or perhaps, like all 
cockneys, she refuses to show her real self to a 
temporary resident from the provinces). 

But, mind you, London University has a mind. 
The various London hospitals and places like 
London School of Economics are to the thought 
of England what muscles are to a blacksmith— 
tough, practical, tireless. There is a stern, robust 
vigor about London University, and if she is a 
little cynical, she has, living in London, some rea- 
son for being so. 


I have not mentioned, though I have not for- 
gotten, training colleges, industrious and innum- 
erable; agricultural colleges, superbly conscious of 
the superiority of the soil; technical colleges, less 
lordly, but equally conscious of the superiority of 
science. 

The first (and last) prize I was ever given was 
as fat as fifty INTERCOLLEGIANS. It described 
3ritish life. It would take fifty books that size 
to describe British university life. I have aimed, 


therefore, to leave your mind a bewildered blank. 
After all, you can always come and see for your- 
Please do. 


self. 
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NEARLY 600 MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS PARTICIPATED IN THE ESTES EXPERIMENT 


“Out Where the West Begins” 


By E. B. Shultz 


The first joint summer conference of men 
special consideration and interpretation. 


serves 
ment by the Secretary of the 
Editorial Committee of INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


NEW type of Association Student Con- 
ference was planned for the Rocky 
Mountain Region this past summer; not 
because the conferences of the past had 
failed but because the men and women students 
of this region felt they were ready to take the 
next step in cooperation between their student 
Christian Movements; namely, the facing of 
issues and forming of programs together. From 
August 22 to 31 inclusive, 591 college men and 
women and those working for them as employed 
Christian workers, and a few interested faculty 
members faced together the problems of discover- 
ing a rational faith and the working out of this 
faith in human life and society. 

People all over the country watched this experi- 
ment in a joint conference, wondering just what 
effect the meeting of men and women together 
would have upon the vitality of the conference, 
and this article is written for the purpose of an- 
swering questions that have come most frequently. 
Did it really cut deep into the life of men and 
women? Was the thinking and expression of 
thought at the conference as free and sincere as 
it always is in separate groups? Was the fellow- 
ship as wholesome and genuine? Was there as 
much determination to achieve high purposes? 
What were the losses and gains in the step from 
separate conferences to the joint conference? 
What are the possible implications of this joint 
conference for the future? 





and women at Estes Park in August de- 
Both are well done in the following state- 


Association at Kansas University and a former member of the 


In the first place it should be understood that 
this joint conference was not a sudden plunge into 
unknown waters. For two years the regional 
councils of this region have been having their 
meetings simultaneously and at the same or near- 
by places, with some joint sessions. This has 
meant some agreement as to emphasis and pro- 
gram to be promoted by these councils among the 
local Associations. A year ago fraternal dele- 
gates from the women’s movement visited the 
men’s summer conference, and fraternal delegates 
from the men’s movement visited the women’s 
conference. These delegates made such genuine 
contributions that the Associations throughout the 
region voted by an overwhelming majority to 
merge the conferences this summer as an experi- 
ment toward more adequate cooperation. This 
must be taken into account to appreciate the in- 
telligent preparedness with which students ap- 
proached this joint conference. 

In the first place, there was less sex conscious- 
ness than any of us had dared hope for. The 
question of relations between men and women 
was discussed only once from the platform, on 
the fourth day of the conference. Dr. Edith Hale 
Swift, of the staff of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, made an admirable presentation of 
the possibilities of comradeship and of the im- 
possibility of satisfying relationships on any other 
plane. She was occupied throughout the remain- 
ing days of the conference with discussions of 
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this subject with individuals and small groups, 
which is an indication that those present were 
thinking of this important subject but at no time 
did it become a dominant issue. There was ap- 
parently no self-imposed limitations upon the dele- 
gates, either in the large forums or in the small 
group discussions, because they were men or 
women. Both men and women spoke freely in 
the forums and in the discussion groups and mem- 
bers of each sex made contributions without 
which the conference would have been poorer. 

One cannot yet judge how deeply the conference 
really cut into the lives of those who were there. 
As in the men’s conferences, the last session gave 
ample opportunity for students to express what 
the conference had meant to them. The testi- 
monies offered were equally as stirring and prom- 
ising as at any of the five men’s conferences at 
Blue Ridge and two at Estes which the writer 
has attended. Apparently there was no hesitancy 
to speak, for several were always waiting their 
turn. As a secretary I was expecting to fill in a 
dull moment with an unusually brilliant contribu- 
tion, but it happens that the opportunity never 
arrived—so great was the willingness of the stu- 
dents present to say what the conference had 
meant to them. 

Conferences have a two-fold purpose: the reve- 
lation of the needs of humanity, and the discovery 
of ideas and sources of power which will motivate 
and equip us to attempt to meet those needs. 
Therefore, when we say that a conference has suc- 
ceeded we ought to mean that it has accomplished, 
in some degree, these two purposes in the lives of 
the individuals who made up that conference. At 
this time it can only be said that from the state- 
ments made at that closing session those who 
made up that conference felt very keenly that it 
had suceceeded in their lives. Time will tell 
whether or not it did—as time has told in the 
case of every conference. 

Many who enthusiastically claim the conference 
Was a success quite frankly admit some shortcom- 
ings. I do not believe that the fellowship among 
the men was as intimate and as fine as it has been 
at men’s conferences. It is difficult to say whether 
this was due somewhat to the size of the confer- 
ence or altogether due to the fact that the con- 
ference was held jointly with our fellow women 
students. Both facts had their influence. But 
this lack of fine fellowship among the men was 
not a total loss, for there was discovered a splen- 
did wholesome comradeship between groups of 
men and women. The comradeship so natural in 
the outdoor west, proved to be a real revelation 
to many who have participated in coeducation all 
their lives. Built on a mutual interest in vital 
problems, it was no more like most of the usual 
campus relationships than the stately square 
dance of a former generation is like the hop-toe- 
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scotch of collegiate ball rooms today. Many of 
us came back to our campuses with a determina- 
tion to share this vision of comradeship. 

Another loss, or probably more properly called 
another change, was the failure to arrive at con- 
clusions as to what should be the solution of the 
problems presented which our student Movement 
should promote. Again the size of the conference 
had its influence, for a forum of 591 is quite a 
different matter than a forum of 200. But the 
fact remains that, whereas the men’s conferences 
have usually produced a whole sheaf of fairly 
final resolutions, this conference presented only 
one in addition to those which indicated the 
realms in which our movements should “continue 
to search for truth.” This one was a resolution 
bespeaking faith in and cooperation with the Chi- 
nese Christian Student Movement in its struggle 
for national justice for China. If these resolu- 
tions for “continued search” do not prove to be 
mere memoranda, but become a challenge and a 
lure for the coming year, this change should be 
counted a gain rather than a loss. 

What of the future? The Rocky Mountain 
Region feels its first venture was a success and 
the conference recommended to the respective 
regional councils that the experiment be continued 
for next year, though leaving the actual decision 
to these councils. This recognizes the fact that 
the matter is still considered to be in the experi- 
mental stage and it probably will continue in that 
stage for some time. If these experiments prove 
to be increasingly satisfying to our needs, my per- 
sonal conviction is that it will ultimately lead to 
organic unity between the two student Move- 
ments. But it must come very slowly, if at all, 
and only as each step in that direction validates 
itself in experience. It must not be forced or 
hurried and most of the experimental steps of the 
near future could most profitably be taken on local 
campuses. One of the most enlightening studies 
of our work might be a study of different forms 
and methods of cooperation between local student 
Y. W. C. A.’s and Y. M. C. A.’s throughout the 
country. The important thing now is that we all 
shall be willing to experiment honestly and adopt 
what God leads us into. He has a will for our 
Movements as well as for our lives and will lead 
earnest seekers. Experience has often altered 
opinions and convictions of honest experimenters. 
Certain it is, that it is as ineffective and suicidal 
to our purposes, as it is unchristian, for these two 
Movements to continue to go their own sweet 
ways on local campuses regardless of the interests 
and ambitions and great goals of each ether (as 
is true in some places, even where there are 
strong Associations) and I say this mindful of all 
the difficulties of cooperation between two inde- 
pendent and autonomous organizations. 
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Luther D. Wishard 


Founder of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association 


By Charles K. Ober 








} HE mercury ran low, 
also the fires in the 
antiquated heating 
apparatus in the old 
Mansion House in 
Williamstown, and the snow 
piled high on the campus and 
the surrounding hills one bit- 
ter night in February, 1882. 
But the fires burned cheerily 
in the hearts of the visiting 
Student Secretary and a col- student work. 


Ober. 





dent Department. 


No one is better qualified to write 
about Luther Wishard than C. K. 
Mr. Ober succeeded Mr. Wish- 
ard as executive secretary of the Stu- 
He and Mr. Wish- 
ard together secured Mr. Moody's 
consent to arrange for the great Mt. 
Hermon Conference of 1886, and a 
few years later Mr. Ober was largely 
instrumental in persuading John R. 
Mott, then a student at Cornell, to 
join him as associate secretary: fo; 


But Mr. Wishard was not 
primarily an evangelist. He 
Was a pioneer, a Man who has 
a vision in advance of the 
other men of his generation 
and gives his life successfully 
to the materializing of his vi- 
sion. Such men were “the Pil- 
grim Fathers.” Such a man 
was David Livingstone, who 
gave us the proverb: “The end 
of the exploration is the be- 





lege senior, as with overcoats — - 


ginning of the enterprise.” 





on they talked into the small hours of the morning 
on the significance and possibilities of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the colleges of 
America and Canada and “the regions beyond.” 
Thus began a friendship ripening into a comrade- 
ship of years in the formative period of the in- 
tercollegiate Association movement. 

Mr. Wishard’s visit to Williamstown was pri- 
marily to strengthen the faith and ardor of the 
“Mills Society of Inquiry” of Williams College, 
then.recently re-organized, at his suggestion, into 
the “Mills Young Men’s Christian Association” ; 
secondarily, to look for a junior associate, and as 
occasion offered, to press the claims of Jesus 
Christ upon the lives and life services of college 
men. A non-Christian senior, a strong character, 
who heard him speak, said to me, “That man 
talks more like Moody than any other man I ever 
heard.” 

The ability and disposition to “do the work of 
an evangelist” enabled Mr. Wishard to plough the 
ground in some very difficult student fields for his 
more permanent work of organization. In his 
early student work in America, a tour through 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast sections for 
the purpose of organizing student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations revealed that in the state 
colleges and universities there were scarcely any 
Christians. This condition did not discourage 
him. He simply changed his message and empha- 
sis and gave his time to the work of making 
Christians, who later were organized into Student 
Christian Associations. In his memorable tour 
through the student centers of Japan in 1889, 
hundreds of Japanese students accepted Christ, 
more than one hundred joining the College Church 
of the Doshisha in Kyoto, in one day, which up 
to that time was the largest number to publicly 
confess Christ at any one time in the history of 
Japan. 


Mr. Wishard pioneered the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association, conceiving 
the idea while an undergraduate in Princeton, get- 
ting his own university to lead in the movement, 
uniting with Princeton the student religious so- 
cieties then existing under various names in 
nearly twenty institutions, enlisting the Interna- 
tional Convention of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in the promotion of the enterprise and 
giving ten years of his life to the organization 
and development of the movement. This of itself 
was an achievement worthy of a life work, but it 
was only the beginning of Wishard’s pioneering. 

In the early years of his touring in the colleges, 
Mr. Wishard founded some and encouraged other 
student Christian Associations in co-educational 
colleges with a mixed membership of young men 
and women. Later it was found to be “unconsti- 
tutional” that young women should be members 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Wishard was obliged to undo his 
work, which he did constructively by organizing 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. In one 
college Mr. Wishard was told that one girl was 
the key to the situation. If he could win her, all 
would be well. He set himself to the task and 
won her so effectually that she stood by him for 
forty years. Mr. Wishard conserved his work in 
the individual colleges by uniting these Associa- 
tions in state and national organizations and 
helped them to secure their first national secre- 
tary, thus launching a movement which parallels 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in college 
and city, on home and foreign field. 

The Association Student Summer Conferences, 
beginning at Northfield (Mount Hermon) in 1886, 
were conceived and pioneered by Mr. Wishard. 
We were together in Northfield in the summer of 
1885 and Mr. D. L. Moody suggested that we 
bring the Y. M. C. A. secretaries to Northfield for 
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combined recreation and Bible study. The idea 
was attractive but it was found to be impractica- 
ble. In the early spring of 1886 Mr. Wishard met 
Mr. Moody in the south and he again brought up 
the matter of a summer conference. Mr. Wishard 
told him that we could not get the secretaries, 
but he said, “Make the invitation to college stu- 
dents and we can bring them there.” “All right,” 
said Mr. Moody, “I would as soon have college stu- 
dents as anybody.” A telegram from Mr. Wish- 
ard summoned me to meet Mr. Morse, General 
Secretary of the International Committee, and 
himself in New York. We saw that the thing 
was providential and cancelling all other engage- 
ments gave it the right of way in our programs, 
touring the colleges for the selection of delegates 
and brought together at Mount Hermon to, that 
first conference over two hundred and fifty col- 
lege men from more than eighty institutions. It 
was in this college visitation for delegates to the 
Mount Hermon Conference that I first met John 
R. Mott, who attended the conference with nine 
other men from Cornell University. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, originating at the Mount Hermon Con- 
ference, would not have moved far from Mount 
Hermon except for Mr. Wishard’s leadership, 
counsel and continued cooperation. 


Early Pioneering 

Mr. Wishard’s work, as pioneer student secre- 
tary in the initial decade of the Student Associa- 
tion Movement was one that required great faith, 
indomitable courage, and untiring industry. There 
were obstacles and there were adversaries, but, 
as Wishard used to say “The only use an obstacle 
has is to be overcome,” and he overcame them 
wisely, tactfully, forcefully and _ persistently. 
Perhaps the most difficult obstacle was conserva- 
tism. One of Wishard’s early tours included a 
visit to a denominational college with a theological 
seminary attached. The president of the sem- 
inary opposed Wishard’s coming, chiefly on the 
ground that he was a layman and possibly might 
not conduct this meeting “decently and in order.” 
The intercollegiate appeal! and some influential in- 
dorsement which Wishard was wise enough to se- 
cure, prevailed in council and Wishard came. His 
meetings and messages proved “times of refresh- 
ing” to the student body, and also to some of the 
faculty, and the old Doctor, who attended the final 
meeting, was caught in the procession that 
crowded up to shake Mr. Wishard’s hand and to 
tell him how much good he had done them. The 
old Doctor still “had his doubts” but courtesy re- 
quired that he say something and so he said, 
“Well, Mr. Wishard, I see that you are going to 
leave us. Really, I feel that you haven’t done us 
any harm.” “Do you mean that, Doctor?” said 
Wishard. “That is the great object of my life, 
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that is the one thing I am living for, not to do 
any harm.” 

Mr. Wishard had a rich vein of humor, and in 
conversation or public address, was a fascinating 
talker. Yet, under and through it all ran th 
deep, serious purpose by which his life was domi- 
nated, which you must soon acknowledge to be 
the greatest thing in the world, then want to 
have a part in it, and then begin to wonder how 
soon he would give you the opportunity. 


Seeking a Wider Field 


The pioneer spirit and urge in Mr. Wishard 
had not spent itself in founding and promoting 
the Intercollegiate Association Movement, in 
pioneering the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and in projecting the other important by- 
products of his work in that eventful decade of 
his leadership as pioneer Association Student 
Secretary. He could have continued in that posi- 
tion indefinitely but he felt that other men could 
conserve and develop what he had pioneered, 
while he might explore a new continent. 

Ever since his undergraduate days Mr. Wishard 
had been deeply interested in foreign missions. 
He had incorporated “The Missionary Depart- 
ment” in the constitution and program of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations; he had fostered and promoted the 
Student Volunteer Movement at and after the 
Mount Hermon Student Conference; he had 
drafted and sent out a letter to the Student Asso- 
ciations on the foreign field, from Mount Hermon 
and in the name of the representative students 
there assembled, and “with his ear to the ground” 
had heard the calls from India, China and other 
mission fields for the American Young Men’s 
Christian Association to “come over and help” 
them. 

He therefore requested and obtained an indefi- 
nite “leave of absence” ultimately extended to 
four years, in order to make a tour of the leading 
mission fields to see if the time had not come for 
the American and Canadian Associations seriously 
to undertake the foreign work. He found a small 
group of friends who contributed the money for 
the contemplated tour. He got the American and 
Canadian International Committee and the British 
National Council of the Associations to commis- 
sion him as their official representative on the 
foreign field, and then he launched out into the 
deep. 

His work among the student centers of Japan 
we have already mentioned. Equally significant 
were his visits to the great cities of Japan and to 
the great cities and student centers of China and 
India and other mission fields. Probably no such 
thorough survey and first-hand investigation of 
the field preliminary to the enterprise had ever 
before been given. His reports and recommenda- 
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THE FIRST FOUR EXECUTIVES OF THE STUDENT ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


They are (left to right): 


Robert Weidensall 


(1870—77); Luther D. Wishard 


(1877—88); Charles K. Ober (1885—90); John R. Mott (1888—1915). 


tions educated and inspired the home Association 
leaders and led to official action by the Associa- 
tion International Convention, committing the 
American and Canadian Associations to the for- 
eign mission enterprise and creating the organiza- 
tion by which this work could be done. 

On Mr. Wishard’s return in 1892, ““The Associa- 
tion Foreign Work” had grown to such dimen- 
sions and was confronted by such opportunities 
that Mr. Wishard was called to serve as its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and filled this position with 
wisdom and efficiency. 

The great pioneer spirit was not, however, satis- 
fied with a work of administration. His study of 
the situation from the angles of both the home 
and the foreign fields had convinced him that, in 
the last analysis, the solution of the missionary 
problem is in the cultivation of the missionary 
spirit and the enlistment of the latent missionary 
resources in the home churches, especially in their 
young people. 

He saw a vision of a vast missionary move- 
ment among the young people of the home 
churches, paralleling the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, keeping pace with its development and pro- 
viding adequate support to the coming thousands 
of student missionary volunteers. Wise leaders 
in the home churches and the church mission 
boards saw this need too, and they saw in Mr. 
Wishard the one man fitted to pioneer the new 
movement. 

After much hesitation, for it involved the sev- 
erance of his relations with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Mr. Wishard accepted the 
call and in a few years of statesmanlike service 
established the Young Peoples’ Forward Move- 
ment of the churches on such strong foundations 


that he considered himself unnecessary to its con- 
tinuance. 

The doors to further pioneering in religious 
work then seemed to be closed to him, and, acting 
on that assumption, he went into business. Many 
of his friends greatly deprecated this decision, 
feeling that Mr. Wishard’s great ability and the 
influence of his record of achievement in Christian 
work should have been conserved in some new 
and needed form of constructive leadership for 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

But, perhaps he had accomplished his life work 
and, like Elijah, heard the call to retire and to 
anoint some other man to be prophet in his stead. 
This, however, in the case of Elijah, did not rob 
him of his glory, or prevent his abundant en- 
trance into the eternal habitations. 





The Next Number 
Among other interesting articles in the 
next INTERCOLLEGIAN will be: 
Do WE NEED A NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
STUDENT UNIONS? 
—An Editorial 
THOUGHTS ON THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
—S. M. Keeney of The Inquiry 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—A SOUL AT LARGE 
—Charles O. Wright, of the University 
of Pennsylvania 
HAS PSYCHOLOGY DISMISSED GOD? 
—Professor John Wright Buckham, of 
the Pacific School of Religion 
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Experiencing Go 
II 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


Mr. Van Dusen, a Graduate of Princeton, is well known in Student Con- 
ferences and Associations. 


WN a preceding section, we were speaking 
of reasons for belief in God. We were 
pointing out that the sheer facts of the 
universe in which we live point unmis- 
takably to a mind behind it all. We 

were saying that we must believe that that’ mind 
is one of moral character, purposing moral ends, 
because the very “nature of things” rises up to 
support and vindicate those who dare everything 
in that belief, as history has arisen to vindicate 
and acclaim the life of Jesus lived completely in 
that faith, And we saw that we are right in 
thinking of God as Personality, not because that 
is a wholly adequate designation but because it is 
the highest our human thought can frame and 
therefore the most nearly adequate. The burden 
of our discussion was to confirm the conviction 
that our minds must seek out an explanation of 
life and the world and that the explanation of 
the Christian God—him whom we describe best 
when we call him Father—is the most wholly sat- 
isfying explanation we know. 

And yet we cannot leave the matter there. To 
do so would be to tell less than half the story. Up 
to this point, we have been speaking largely of 
our thought about God—intellectual concepts and 
intellectual problems. It is important that we 
should do so, for we often fool ourselves into 
thinking that our lack of genuine Christian faith 
and life is due to sincere intellectual uncertainty. 
Even with the best of us, doubt hovers like a 
spectre in the closet. It is well for us to out with 
it and quash it once for all. I have spoken so 
much along these lines because I believe with all 
my mind that Christianity can stand on its own 
feet intellectually; indeed, that the Christian ex- 
plantation of the universe and of life is the only 
one which ultimately will hold water intellectually. 

And yet, even when you have a fool-proof in- 
tellectual substantiation of Christianity, you have 
a cold skeleton, a hollow framework, in your hands. 
Philip Cabot is right when he says somewhere, 
“Faith begins with the heart, not with the head.” 
3ecause religion is a living thing, and concerned 
with living life, what men want is not a conviction 
about God; what they really want is an experience 
of God. And I mean no particular form of mys- 
tical or emotional or supernatural experience, but 
just the quiet inner certainty which comes from 
the laying hold by one’s whole being—mind, 


heart, and will—of an undeniable objective reality, 
that certainty which religious men down through 
the ages have always had. That experience of 
God is to be found partly through worship and 
partly through intimate contact with the inner 
lives of men and women, where there ever re- 
sides an inextinguishable spark of God himself. 
But I believe that ultimately it is to be found in 
quite another way—through the moral earnest- 
ness of one’s own life. 

For to the question, “Why do you believe in 
God?” there is a second and a more compelling 
answer. First, “Because my mind demands an 
explanation of life, and the explanation of the 
Christian God, while never wholly satisfying, is 
the best I know.” But, second and more impor- 
tant, “Because if I am morally in earnest about 
life, if I honestly purpose to live my life at any- 
where near its best, then I must have religion.” 
Surely you see how logically inevitable that is. If 
there be a God in the universe at all and if His 
laws and His purpose and His spirit are the very 
fabric of that universe, the very blood and sinew 
and tissue of this world of ours—so to speak, the 
atmosphere in which our lives are lived—then in- 
evitably we can live fully only as we live in some 
kind of real and vital harmony with Him, draw- 
ing part of our strength from His strength, set- 
ting our purposes by His purposes, steeling our 
hope in His faith, mastering our discouragement 
and weakness and failure through Him. If Goa 
be the master of the universe, then to live at all 
is to live with God. 

Yes, it is logically inevitable but it is also true 
in experience. “Jf you are morally in earnest 
about your own life you must have religion.” Ah, 
there’s the question! “Jf.”’ Everything, absolutely 
everything, depends upon that—depends upon the 
view you take of your own life and the moral pur- 
pose you hold for it. For life is much like a path- 
way climbing a mountain ascent. If you are con- 
tent to live life down in the dank marshes or even 
on the dead level plains where the overwhelming 
majority of mankind are satisfied to go the even 
tenor of their unimaginative ways, finding your 
purpose in the making of money or the mastery 
of position or the attainment of social success, 
finding your pleasure in the common-place round 
of dates and parties and games, feeling no chal- 
lenge beyond the living of existence from day to 
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day—then, of course, you feel no sense of God 
and no need for God. Why should you? But if 
that does not satisfy, if you want to live life up 
in the high altitudes where the vision is great 
and the atmosphere is rare and the path is steep 
and the way is dangerous and the struggle is hard, 
then you will feel the need for a fuller and deeper 
and truer adjustment of your life to the life of 
God than is known to those below. If you are 
dissatisfied with a commonplace existence for 
your own life and are determined that it shall be 
something higher; if you are dissatisfied with the 
lot of your fellowmen and are resolved to spend 
and be spent that that lot shall be different; if 
you are dissatisfied with the world as it is and 
are prepared to throw all of your life for all time 
into the struggle to remake it into the beauty of 
the Kingdom of God, then you will know the need 
for religion. For you can keep courage strong 
and optimistic and redemptive in the toil and dis- 
couragement of that struggle only as you know, 
in the deepest and most unchallengeable recesses 
of your own life’s experience, that with and be- 
hind and in you ale the living resources of the 
Living God. 


And so we are brought back, as we must always 
finally come, to the very heart of religion itself 
to our own moral purpose, not so much to what we 
believe as to what we are and do; not to contem- 
plation but to purposive activity. If God is not a 
reality to us, ultimately it is not because of un- 
true thinking, but because of unreal living. We 
have spoken of intellectual difficulties and yet 
deep in our hearts we know that intellectual argu- 
ments can never be the primary condition of 
faith; else we make religion the prerogative of 
the intelligent. And that would be blasphemy 
against God himself. No, the chief and abiding 
obstacles to faith have ever been and must ever 
remain moral. Jesus was right. It may not be 
true that a pure heart is the only condition for the 
sight of God, but it is the first condition; until that 
is met, it is futile, absolutely and ludicrously fu- 
tile, to seek God in any other way. And until we 
come to realize that eternal law of life we shall 
make no progress. 





How could it be otherwise? Men say “I can- 
not believe in God; I cannot find God; God isn’t 
real to me.” “Certainly not, my friend. How 
could he be? You don’t really know me, unless 
you share my purposes, unless you know and be- 
lieve in and are dedicated to those things which 
mean most to me. How much more true of God.” 
If it be true that through this vast fabric of our 
human life there runs a Purpose which gives to 
all else its existence and its meaning, then only 
those who share this Purpose can comprehend 
life’s secrets; can apprehend him who is its Pur- 
poser. If there stands at the very center of the 
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universe a principle of love, then don’t you see 
that only those who look at it through the eyes 
of love can possibly see it aright? As surely as 
the wave length of one’s radio must be adjusted 
to the message to be received, so only he whose 
heart beats in moral unison with the heart of God 
himself can be sure of the heart beat of his great 
Companion. 


For whatever else he may be, God is supremely 
a working God; that is what is meant by a living 
God. And where shall we find him save in his 
workshop, in the toil and struggle of making this 
world into the image of his Kingdom. There is 


something of this suggestion in Studdert Ken- 
nedy’s lines: 


Then shall he come with glory in his bosom, 
God in his workman’s jacket as before. 
Living again the eternal gospel story, 
Sweeping the shavings from his workshop floor. 


Look at the world through the eyes of God and 
you must find him in it. Look at men and women 
as he does, all men and women—the poor and the 
prodigal, the ignorant and the haughty, our 
neighbor and the foreigner—all of them as broth- 
ers of each other and brothers of yours and you 
will find the Father of whom they are all children. 
Look at the world as He does, not as an arena for 
self-expression and self-development; not as a 
field on which you may hew out a business or in- 
tellectual or political or artistic career, but as a 
humanity to be served and redeemed; enlist your 
hfe, all of it, in that great and eternal task in 
which his infinite love ceaselessly pours out its 
all; place love in the center of your spirit and 
sacrifice at the heart of your career and you will 


find abiding fellowship with him who is sacrificial 
love. 


Fellowship with God, then, is not a social rela- 
tionship mutually to be enjoyed, but a great task 
unitedly to be undertaken. It is an experience 
of partnership. I suspect that this is what Jesus 
meant when he said “Take my yoke upon you.” 
Take upon your shoulder some part of the yoke 
under the other half of which his shoulder cease- 
lessly toils and you will find him as the great Com- 
panion of life. To have faith in God, then, is not 
an invitation to believe nor is it a sentimental af- 
firmation. It is a moral challenge, a challenge to 
be done once and for all with petty shams and 
petty prides, with intellectual prudery and moral 
turpitude and social extravagance; a challenge to 
see life as a struggle and to resolve to spend and 
be spent in it, a struggle that men and women 
and little children may have life and that that 
which we call the Kingdom of God on Earth may 
come. To those who accept the challenge, God 
increasingly reveals himself. For “he who wills 
to do God’s will shall know.” 
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Annual Meeting of 


The Intercollegian 


Student Movement 


Councils 


| 
When the Two Association Movements Act 
Together 
raNHE C. C. A. met at Lake 


Forest, Ill., Sept. 10th and 

llth, after stormy but ex- 
tremely productive meetings of 
the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Y. W. C. A. and 
the National Council of Student 
Associations of the Y. M. C. A. 
The C. C. A. meetings were like 
the calm after a storm, but the 
calm of a gulf stream with a 
forceful current moving. 

By far the most distinctive bit of action taken 
there was in regard to the World Court. For the 
first time in the history of the movements, I be- 
lieve, the Christian Associations have taken a 
definite stand on a public issue. The C. C. A. 
voted to attempt to create a “united and active 
student opinion favorable to the immediate en- 
trance of the United States into the World Court, 
and to arouse the students of the United States 
to a more intelligent interest in, and effective in- 
fluence upon, the determination of the foreign 
policy of the United States.” The second clause 
is, of course, really the most important and far- 
reaching. A World Court Committee has since 
been appointed, with Corliss Lamont of Harvard, 
chairman, and H. P. Van Dusen as National Di- 
rector, with Roy Veach as Assistant. 
being raised to finance the work. 

Another high point of the meetings was the 
decision to hold a national joint conference on the 
Christian Way of Life in the winter of 1926-27. 
Discussion of such a conference has been in the 
air for some time but at Lake Forest the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion in favor of it demanded 
and took definite action. 

A new Missionary Policy for the C. C. A. was 
adopted at Lake Forest and bids fair to produce 
a larger and more inspiring view of the whole mis- 
sionary project than has hitherto been held by 
the majority of students. 

One of the most inspirational meetings of the 
session was spent in an informal discussion of the 
nature of spiritual vitality and how a religious 
experience can be imparted to others. It was a 
searching discussion in which emotion and thought 
never parted. 

The meetings at Lake Forest were distinctly 
different from those held at Madison, N. J., a 
year ago. They were, this year, above all things 





Andy Roy. 


Money is 


else, natural. Last year, cooperation was an ap- 
parent and much discussed problem. This year, 
cooperation was taken for granted. Men and 
women were not separated by vaguely differing 
psychologies—they were all individual members 
of one Council. There was no sharply distinct 
movement consciousness. In offering an opinion 
a member did not stop to recall that he was, per- 
haps, representing the Mid-Western Field Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. or this or that, but he 
spoke for a great movement of youth who wanted 
urgently to make the will of Christ effective in 
human society. 

The meetings at Lake Forest were exceedingly 
heartening and I hope prophetic. 

ANDY Roy. 


Princeton. Chairman of the C. C. A. 
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URING the early days of September the 
af Central Regional Council of Christian As- 
ees 4 sociations met at Lake Geneva, Wis. When 

the C. C. A. was established a year ago the 
members felt they were launching out on a rather 
uncertain path, and one sadly unexplored. Every- 
one had talked about the need for cooperation be- 
tween the two Associations but little actual work 
had been done; none in any official capacity. At 
this second meeting of the Council we heard the 
results of the first year’s experiments, and then 
made plans for the next year’s work. We were 
not disappointed in the report. Many one-time 
dreams had been made realities and an even 
greater vision for future cooperation was given us. 

As part of our work the council had appointed 
a commission to study the student and his relation 
to the Church. The report was felt to be worth 
putting into the hands of church secretaries, loca! 
pastors in student communities, and student sec- 
retaries. Steps were taken to bring this to pass. 
It was also submitted to the National C. C. A. for 
whatever use they would care to make of it. This 
report was the result of real cooperative thinking 
and action. It is a mutual problem. Why not at- 
tempt its solution together? 

Other joint commissions made their reports: 
such as the commission on the relations of men 
and women, the commission studying cooperation 
within the region, and the commission on campus 
needs. The work of these commissions will be 
continued during the following year. 

Together we are scheduling speakers of the 
central region for the coming winter. We talked 
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of a future joint national student conference, of 
a possible joint regional conference; of our en- 
dorsement of the Evanston Interdenominational 
Conference. We discussed our new emphasis on 
international thinking to be made throughout the 
region; of our new approach to the Student 
Friendship Fund. The old emergency plea for 
funds is being put aside. We emphasize now the 
spiritual need in Europe, not the physical need. 
More careful thought and planning is to be given 
to the matter of education preceding and follow- 
ing the drives. 

The C. C. A, exists as an organized body to 
carry through any joint projects committed to it. 
Our recent meeting and the past year’s experi- 
ence in cooperation have taught us the inadequacy 
of any other approach. Our work is a unity 
within the Association and without. Any sepa- 
rate solution will be only half a solution. The 
C. C. A. is teaching us the joy of mutual planning 
and the possibilities of thinking together. To- 
gether we are seeing the new implications of our 
common task—that of bringing the kingdom of 
God on earth. 


Depauw. DOROTHY RICHARDS. 
II 
The National Council of Student 
Associations 


(The National Group Representing All the 
Conference Areas.) 


ee Fy HE National Council of Student Associa- 
eK my tions closed its annual meeting at Lake 
Same Forest just before the opening of school 
Ménym for the fall term. This Council, en- 
larged according to the terms of the new constitu- 
tion, set about its work with a zeal and spirit of 
cooperation that continued throughout the whole 
series of sessions, making possible the formulation 
of certain well defined proposals and _ policies. 
This spirit was augmented by the realization on 
the part of the Council members that the National 
Council of Student Associations is a national 
body, with counciling and legislative functions, 
democratic in representation. In other words, the 
councilmen were not representing specific regions, 
with the purpose of advancing the interests of 
that particular section; they were thinking na- 
tionally. National consciousness grew on the 
members, at least those who were new to the 
council, until each could say, “I am a part of a 
student movement for the perpetuation of the true 
spirit of Jesus,” and know the full meaning and 
implication of those words. 

Early in the proceedings the Council was di- 
vided into three commissions, through which the 
larger part of the work was done. The commis- 
sions were: Commission A, on “National Organ- 
ization and Administrative Matters” ; Commission 
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B, on “Immediate 
Problems of Chris- 
tian World Educa- 
tion’; Commission 
C, on “Budget.” 

The problems 
of Commission A 
on “Natiqnal Or- 
ganization and Ad- 
ministrative Mat- 
ters” were ab- 
struse and difficult. 
The reports were 
discussed pro and 
con, sometimes 
with considerable 
fervor, and re- 
ferred back to the 
Commission to be 
revised to meet 
new suggestions. Supervision of student work, 
important as it is, has not been adequate. This 
is due to several factors. In the first place, stu- 
dent population changes rapidly, and it is hard 
to continue lay leadership developed in the col- 
leges; second, campus life, with its multiplicity 
of activities and organizations, its none too 
certain and definite educational aims, makes 
necessary a flexible Association program that 
will impinge upon student thinking and _ ac- 
tion. Besides these phases seventy-eight per cent. 
of local student Associations are without the guid- 
ance of continual trained leadership. What is the 
result of such a situation? Simply that large 
groups of the changing student world are not 
touched by the Association, and other groups are 
ministered to in a meagre way. A hasty survey 
of statistics on the subject will show the need, 
for in face of an expanding college assemblage 
(one hundred and ten per cent. since 1910), the 
student supervisory secretaries have decreased 
(about twenty-two per cent.). The national sec- 
retaries, too, because of their heavy routine duties 
and relationships within the brotherhood, cannot 
give their best efforts and inspiring message to 
the college generations. 


Another factor that has inhibited the growth of 
the student Movement in America is the relation- 
ship with the Y. M. C. A. movement. When the 
policies of national secretaries are curtailed by 
state committees and state general secretaries, lib- 
erality may be stifled. Certainly the Student De- 
partment must, above all, be willing to experiment 
and accept truth wherever and whenever it is 
found. Aggrandizement and freedom of the stu- 
dent section would not necessarily mean a split 
in the brotherhood, but more student control. It 
should be remembered that many fine contacts 
have been made among the various departments 





PHILIP ROSS, KATHERINE ASH- 
WORTH AND GORDON CHALMERS 


Ross and Chalmers are the past and 

present chairmen of the National Stu- 

dent Council; Miss Ashworth has been 

succeeded as president of the C. C. A. 
by Andy Roy. 
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of the Association and that much has been ac- 
complished by the united forces. State super- 
vision and cooperation has been generally suc- 
cessful in the central region. 

In light cf such matters Commission A request- 
ed through a vote of the Council that the Graham 
Commission on Supervision consider the follow- 
ing principles: Flexibility, by which staffs large 
enough to allow for diversified and specialized 
supervision according to the needs of the area 
would be created; Proximity, by which an area 
would be small enough to allow for frequent and 
close supervision; Unity, by which recognition of 
national unity and responsibility not only to our 
movement but to other national movements would 
be known; Student Control, by which students will 
exercise a majority control with regard to formu- 
lation of policy and of executive and administra- 
tive functions in cooperation with the general As- 
sociation secretaries and others of various depart- 
ments of the brotherhood; and Brotherhood Loy- 
alty, by which full and complete cooperation with 
the other departments of the brotherhood would 
be preserved. The National Council of Student 
Associations now awaits the report of the Graham 
Commission with expectancy and hope. 

Commission B, on “Immediate Problems of 
Christian World Education,” confined its activi- 
ties to three subjects. The first, “Missionary Re- 
sponsibility,” was handled by the statement that 
the Associations have a “grave responsibility for 
making available higher types of students for for- 
eign service in the Christian Church,” that the 
Associations have a “primary responsibility for 
carrying forward a program of general Christian 
World Education in the college field,” and that 
“the personal relations which our Association 
members might develop with students from other 
lands in our colleges would :constitute as impor- 
tant a contribution to the growth of the Kingdom 
around the world as the sending of hundreds of 
new missionaries.” It was also urged that em- 
ployed secretaries develop their world conscious- 
ness in order to furnish proper leadership for the 
Movement. 

The second subject, “International Coopera- 
tion,”” was concerned largely with matters per- 
taining to the World Court and the Harmony 
Peace Program. (See THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Oc- 
tober, 1925, p. 9). Kirby Page presented the 
facts as he saw them in the world situation at a 
joint meeting of the men’s and women’s Councils. 
He maintained that the prospects of international 
cooperation are now brighter than they have been 
in the last eleven years in spite of some discour- 
aging elements, and that the Harmony Peace Pro- 
gram has the best possibility of passing the Sen- 
ate of any present plan. Acting upon Page’s sug- 
gestion, Commission B through the Council rec- 


The Intercotlegiay 


ommended “to the Associations that they devote 
themselves during the autumn to creating an 
opinion favorable to the entry of the United States 
in the World Court, with special education based 
on a short study of the Harmony Peace Program 
in anticipation of debate in the Senate of the 
United States on December seventeenth of this 
year.” The responsibility is therefore upon every 
local Asscciation, for if we as a Movement are to 
have as real a power in affecting the policies of 
our government as have the student movements 
of other countries, we must begin now by edu- 
cating not only ourselves, but those around us in 
every conceivable manner before December 17 on 
this highly important matter that affects us na- 
tionally as well as individually. 

“Pan-Pacific Relations” was the third section 
of Commission B. This pertinent subject was no 
doubt brought up due to the recent happenings 
in China. As a result the following night letter 
was sent to the Chinese Students’ Alliance: 


The National Council of the Student Y. M. 
C. A. in the United States, meeting at Lake 
Forest, sends greetings to the conference of the 
Chinese Students’ Alliance assuring you of our 
appreciation of the splendid record of Chinese 
students in our colleges. We join you in hope 
that in spite of past injustices, that western na- 
tions may deal justly with your country in its 
present appeal for fair play. 


The fundamental behind almost all of the sug- 
gestions concerning Pan-Pacific problems was 
that they be studied with earnestness. 

Commission C, on “Budget,” made its report. 
Certain ideas about the budget are to be carried 
because of this report to the National Council. 
An outstanding reminder to us was that student 
control will mean more responsibility on the part 
of the Student Department for its budget. 

Besides the work of the Commissions some 
special committees made reports. These commit- 
tees were: Relation of Association Members to the 
Church, Semi-Centennial Celebration; Educa- 
tional and Curricula Problems, Summer Pilgrim- 
ages, World’s Student Christian Federation, Re- 
lation of Student Y. M. C. A. to the whole As- 
sociation movement, and Boy’s Work. The domi- 
nant note, perhaps, of all these committee reports 
was that education be carried on in the respective 
lines, and that the work be continued or experi- 
mentation be furthered. 

This cursory review of the epoch-making ac- 
complishments of the Lake Forest meeting should 
not be closed without mentioning the fact that the 
enlarged Council proved a success, and that stu- 
dents can function in an admirable fashion in re- 
gard to student national affairs. Student leader- 
ship and control is coming into its own and is 
here to stay. 


Purdue. PAUL E. HUSTON. 
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ar NE of the points of 
greatest emphasis in 
the recent meeting of 
the National Council of Stu- 
dent Associations was Chris- 
tian World Education. The 
Council was occupied large- 
ly with business pertaining 
to its own operation and 
relationships — administra- 
tional matters on which 
might well have been spent 
the whole energy of the 
group. In spite of this, nothing received more 
careful, thorough thought and painstaking delib- 
eration than this most vital part of the student 
Associations’ program. Discussion perhaps waxed 
not so long and strong as upon other items on the 
agenda; reports were accepted and resolutions 
adopted with alacrity, yet it was the deliberate 
speed of sure conviction and clear vision. There 
was no note of uncertainty or difference. The 
thing must be done. Granting that, the means 
for its accomplishment came to hand readily. 

Only one real difficulty was encountered. Which 
of all the many possible and insistent problems 
should be chosen for immediate attention? This 
problem the Council referred to a ccmmirsion 
with the recommendation of a few items for its 
consideration. The Commission found its task 
staggering. The recommendation had included a 
general item, “Other Christian World Education 
Problems,” which proved to be an “omnibus 
clause,” a score or more of burning questions im- 
mediately thrusting themselves into the list. The 
recent student “riot” in Shanghai brought up the 
matter of extraterritoriality and our attitude, na- 
tionally, toward China. Japanese exclusion sug- 
gested a consideration of immigration policies. 
War guilt and war debt cancelation drew atten- 
tion to the muddle left by the World War. Great 
as is the need of a clear Christian conviction on 
all of them, it was obviously impossible for the 
student Associations to make them all points of 
major emphasis. Reluctantly they were tabled, 
pending a more opportune time for consideration. 
The attention of the Council was focused on two 
outstanding problems: our missionary responsibil- 
ity, and international organization—specifically 
the World Court. 

The first, briefly, was a pointed survey of the 
grave responsibility of the Associations for mak- 
ing available higher types of students for foreign 
service in the Christian Church. It was insisted 
on that all students must find decisions for life 
work based inevitably upon a world vision. To 
this end the Associations were charged with three 
things. They must assume their primary task of 














Penrose W. Hirst 


general Christian World Education among stu- 
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dents. They must foster unceasingly a more ap- 
preciative understanding of the foreign students 
in America as guides in shaping our attitudes and 
policies. The leaders of our Movement, particu- 
larly our employed secretaries, must furnish the 
leadership we have a right to expect of them in 
this momentous undertaking. While of inestim- 
able importance, this task is more of the nature of 
a general purpose with time as its essence. Of 
more specific and immediate importance is the 
matter of international organization. 


The Senate of the United States begins action 
on the World Court on December 17. No other 
single subject could be more timely for Christian 
World Education than this one. The Council re- 
sponded to the situation as an opportunity to re- 
deem its resolutions of the past four years during 
which time politics clouded the issue and there 
was little action. Again and again the Council 
has gone on record as favoring the entry of the 
United States into the League and then the Court. 
In conferences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
students have been striving to develop an intelli- 
gent, united opinion upon this great issue. Each 
time that action seemed imminent, the question 
has become a shuttle-cock for politicians, and the 
students of America have seen their desire 
thwarted. Today the court stands clear of poli- 
tics, with the date set for the opening debate. 
The clear opportunity for action has come. To- 
day the students of America, if they will, can 
make their voice heard on one of the clearest, 
cleanest issues of international relations that ever 
faced our country. 


This possibility was seen as well by the Na- 
tional Student Executive of the Y. W. C. A. The 
plans for its accomplishment were therefore dele- 
gated to the Council of Christian Associations and 
the students of the country, both men and women, 
are united in the effort. The task now set before 
the Association is one of prompt and exiensive 
education. The plan of action calls for a special 
budget and national director to furnish every aid 
in the routing of speakers over the country and 
the distribution of special literature. Special 
regional or state conferences are urged wherever 
possible and already these are under way in vari- 
ous parts of the country. On local campuses, every 
means of education must be deputized—discus- 
sion groups, forums, addresses, and college publi- 
cations. 


One of the general criticisms of the American 
student by his brothers of other lands is that he 
takes no part in the shaping of the policies of his 
nation, that he has no intelligent opinion on these 
matters. We have in this issue an opportunity 
to form an active, intelligent student opinion that 
will forever give the lie to that criticism. We 
can speak, and if we will, we shall be heard. But 
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there must be one voice, not many. To gain that 
end, we must unite with the Council on this plan 
of Christian World Education for the World 
Court. 
PENROSE W. HIRST. 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Ill 


Executive Committee Meeting of the 
National Council 


(The Parallel Y. W. C. A. Group for Student 
Control.) 


WHE fourth annual Executive Committee 
meeting of the National Student Coun- 
cil of the Y. W. C. A. was held at Lake 
Forest, Ill., September 5-9. The per- 
sonnel of this group is about half un- 
dergraduate, some young alumnae active in the 
student movement, and the student staff of the 
Y. W. C. A., making a total of some fifty women 
who come together once a year for the business 
of deliberating and legislating upon the problems 
of the Student Christian Movement among women 
in the colleges. 

It is not easy to reproduce or describe a con- 
ference, nor to analyze its significance. To know 
why we gave much time and thought, for in- 
stance, to the present “Educational System” (by 
which we meant the whole environment in which 
a college student finds herself), one must know 
the trend of American college life of today, and 
understand as well the nature and purpose of an 
American Student Movement. Because our un- 
derstanding of our purpose was such, we did feel 
it our concern to examine into this whole system 
in which we find ourselves involved. Beginning 
with a discussion of “what constitutes a well-edu- 
cated person” and continuing in the part the 
Y. W. C. A. should take in helping to make that 
possible for college women, we realized the need 
for further study and so established a commission 
to work through the winter on this problem. 

Related to the problem of adjustment to the 
conditions of living today are the problems which 
we meet after college. What business is it of the 
Y. W. C. A. how and for what vocation girls fit 
themselves? Is the large area of confusion over 
matrimony and careers, and of matrimony vs. ca- 
reers, our problem? If so, how should we tackle 
it? What is our relation—now, and as alumnae 
to industrial life, to rural life, to city life, to poli- 
tics and citizenship—to the whole realm of com- 
munity adjustments that girls must make? 
Wherein can the Association help women students 
to find their places of largest usefulness in their 
home communities? What does college life lack 
in fitting them for this, and how can we help? 
We were agreed that we must study further into 
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this, and make more available to students all 
thought and experience that exists to date. 

What of our world relationships today and to- 
morrow? Our relationship as an organization to 
the W. S. C. F.—its coming meetings, and how 
secure adequate representation of American stu- 
dent life at them? How make real to our mem- 
bership the life and work of the Federation? 
Then, what is our business with regard to the 
World Court, China, missionary education—or in 
its wider meaning, Christian World Education? 
All these are our concern as a student movement, 
and never did “international-mindedness” enter 
into our whole thinking more naturally or fully. 
The Association must do its part, we said again, 
in bringing about better relationships and better 
understanding between nations. To this end we 
endorsed the entrance of the United States into 
the World Court, and set ourselves to become 
thoroughly informed or intelligent on the matter, 
and to promote such education on the campuses 
that students may take their place in the under- 
standing of and responsibility for the shaping of 
our foreign policy. 

The whole nature or purpose of the student 
Y. W. C. A. has never seemed more important 
than it does today. However, the importance, at 
this time, lies in the fact that in all sections of 
the country we are finding an honest questioning, 
a frank facing up to just what is the purpose of a 
movement such as ours. Such questions as these 
are being asked: Is the national objective “We 
unite in the determination to live Jesus’ law of 
love in every relationship, and so to know God” 
becoming our real purpose? Can a national body 
have a purpose, or not? Should the purpose be- 
long to, grow out of, the local unit as a result, noi 
as a beginning? Can the statement of one gen- 
eration fit the needs or conviction of another? 
After all, what are we working toward—trying to 
do—or be? Our thinking along these lines deep- 
ens constantly and thus we came to decide that 
the next Biennial Assembly of Student Associa- 
tions (April 1926) could do no better than build 
its program around “Purpose.” 

A review of our days together would not be 
complete without some mention of the discussion 
of our relationship with the rest of the Y. W. C. A. 
In many ways it is complicating to be a ‘“‘move- 
ment” within a larger organization, but even as we 
find ourselves developing more definitely as a stu- 
dent movement (not just a group of separate units 
tied together by a national organization, but an 
intercollegiate fellowship, with loyalty and unity 
of spirit) even so do we find ourselves eager to 
share in the larger life of the whole Y. W. C. A. 
as a national and international woman’s move- 
ment. We said at Lake Forest that our largest 
contribution to this whole was to be made through 
being an intercollegiate group—a student move- 
ment—rather than isolated individual units. 
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We are, within our own committee, an experi- 
ment, perhaps somewhat unique, in the actual 
combining of the “enthusiasm of youth and the 
wisdom of age’; yet until our newest Council 
chairman shall not feel inhibited by her “inex- 
perience,” or so long as the oldest staff member 
hesitates to speak out from her experience, have 
we much to learn. Like much of our college 
world, we are beginning to talk and act glibly 
about the “group method,” but surely we can go 
a long way further into the exploration of the 
process whereby a group can experience its larg- 
est growth and development together—even in 
five days. Rich in fellowship and contacts as our 
days together were, not until we can become some- 
how more expert in the “art of living” and of 
sharing our life together, can we realize to the 
full the possibilities of such a gathering. Beauty 
was with us at Lake Forest—in the out-of-doors, 
in our worship, in our music and our meditation 
and quiet, in people. Yet is there not greater 
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beauty to be realized in a finer balance of fellow- 
ship and solitude, of leisure and group gatherings 
that any Executive has yet achieved? The busi- 
ness of finance, budget, building one’s organiza- 
tion, running one’s conferences can not be just 
the “business” of running a movement; we must 
go on learning, as we are beginning to learn, how 
to integrate these experiences into an experience 
of God, so that, never again, can either be quite 
divorced from the other. In the complexity of 
our modern life, with the constant pressure of 
varying demands upon our movement, perhaps 
“abundant life’ is not to be realized through 
scrapping of organizations or activities but 
through a finer balancing of all the “interests” 
into a more ordered whole. “‘Lake Forest’”’ seemed 
to show some of us that spiritual growth con- 
sists today, not in simplifying, but in synthesizing 
the complexity of modern life. 
MARY CUSTIS FOSTER. 
College of William and Mary. 
EDNA MONROE. 


Principles in Bible Study 


By Charles Franklin Shaw 


Mr. Shaw, a Graduate of Harvard ’00, Is Special Preacher This Year at 
Union Theological Seminary 


JEADING the Bible is like travelling 
through Europe. In England and Scot- 
land anyone who has a knowledge of the 
English tongue can manage to get 
around unaided, but on the continent 
where the barriers of language exist it is wise, if 
one is not to lose time and miss the real points of 
interest, that one should secure the services of an 
experienced guide. 

In like manner none of us can go astray if we 
stick to the four gospels. In general this is true 
of the entire New Testament with but few excep- 
tions. In the Old Testament, however, one often 
encounters ideas that seem to contradict the very 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles. In the early 
portions of the Old Testament the services of a 
guide are invaluable. There are four principals 
of interpretation, briefly stated, that may be of as- 
sistance to those who desire to journey through 
this ancient realm of thought, through this litera- 
ture which has so profoundly affected the history 
of the entire world. 

The first principle is this: we should allow the 
various books of the Bible to speak for themselves, 
to tell their own story and so learn their contents 
in such a way that later we will not be compelled 
to unlearn with pain somebody’s opinion as to 
what they ought to teach. 





The second principle of interpretation is to re- 


member that we have in the Bible a record of the 
progressive revelation of the nature and will of 
God. We must remember that the race had its 
childhood and that God could only reveal so much 
of his truth as his children were able to grasp and 
understand. As the science of chemistry began 
its career as alchemy, and as the science of as- 
tronomy began its career under the name of as- 
trology; so religion in its early stages began its 
career on the low levels of superstition and im- 
morality. 

In those early days, even in Israel, Jehovah was 
regarded as the tribal deity, the national God. the 
storm-God on Sinai, the God of battles, a jealous 
deity to be placated by animal sacrifices, whose 
symbol was the golden calves set up by Jeroboam 
and unopposed by prophets like Elijah, Amos and 
Hosea—a God who commanded the extermination 
of the Canaanites, men, women and children; who 
permitted human slavery and polygamy and who 
had no real interest in any nation but in his 
chosen people, the Hebrews. 

Then appeared that small, splendid group of re- 
ligious leaders, pioneers and reformers whom we 
call the prophets of Israel, men who perceived that 
the religion of the masses was nothing but rank 
idolatry and paganism. What a magnificent spec- 
tacle we witness as at the risk of his own life 
Micah pours forth his bitter scorn upon the whole 
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sacrificial system of his day! ‘“‘Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, with calves a year old? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousand rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is wood; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, love mercy and to walk 
humbly before thy God?” 

Here we note a tremendous advance in the re- 
ligious ideas of the prophets. God is now revealed, 
not only as a righteous God, but as One who de- 
mands righteousness in his children. This little 
group of teachers, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and the rest, against the weight of the whole ‘na- 
tion, are endeavoring to free religion from its 
pagan accretions and to insist that in God’s eyes 
conduct and character are more important than 
worship, that righteousness and kindness are more 
than sacrifices. “‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
These men proclaimed the truth that there is but 
one God, the supreme ruler of the entire universe, 
who is interested, not alone in the people of Israel 
but also in the fate of his creatures living in the 
home of their oppressor, the city of Nineveh. 

How this little band of prophets were despised, 
hated and mistrusted ; how they cured their nation 
of idolatry, how the nation under their leader- 
shin achieved ethical monotheism only to plunge 
a little later into the opposite peril of formalism, 
substituting again worship in place of the 
ethical demands of Jehovah—all this belongs to 
the story of the evolution of religion, its forma- 
tion and its deformation prior to the coming of 
One who was to call his nation back to the great 
permanent truths revealed by the prophets of old. 
But throughout the Old Testament the dominant 
note is the progressive advance in ideas from a 
primative to a more spiritual and to a more moral 
conception of the nature and will of God. 


The third principle for our guidance is the ne- 
cessity for distinguishing between form and sub- 
stance. We must remember that God has many 
different ways of revealing Himself to the children 
of men. He has spoken in times past through the 
mouth of poet, historian, statesman, philosopher 
and prophet. He speaks today through the voice 
ef science. It was Kepler, the astronomer, who 
exclaimed, “O, God, I think thy thoughts after 
Thee!” 

God can reveal his truth through the medium of 
the inspired imagination, through the stories of 
prose writers. The parables of Jesus do not pro- 
fess to narrate actual history, yet the noblest reve- 
lations of Ged’s will are to be found in the stories 
He told. Nowhere does inspiration soar to loftier 
heights than in the parables of the Prodigal Son, 
and in the Good Samaritan. The magnificent mis- 
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sionary parable of the Book of Jonah loses none of 
its weight when we perceive the lesson embalmed 
in that beautiful story. 


Finally, the most important of all, we must 
learn to judge the entire contents of the Bible by 
some common standard. In Washington there is 
a national bureau of weights and measures where 
are kept the official yard-stick, bushel-measure, 
and the various weights by which all weights and 
measures in the nation must be judged. Religion 
also needs a standard by which to judge its truth. 
Where shall we find that standard? 


A dissipated man once informed the writer that 
the Golden Rule had always been his religion. 
Then he went on to explain that if he did to his 
neighbor what he would like his neighbor to do to 
him, he would get him drunk and then take him 
out and show him the town. Before the Golden 
Rule is workable we must have a Golden Stand- 
ard by which to test its workings. That stand- 
ard we find in the life of Jesus. Whatever in the 
Old or New Testament falls below or fails to 
measure up to the fulness of the stature of the 
Christ; whatever falls below the level of his ideals 
and teachings; whatever does not measure up to 
the standard of his life, character and spirit, must 
be esteemed as belonging to a lower stage of moral 
and spiritual progress, a stage now outgrown. 

If there are religious conceptions and immoral 
practices in the Old Testament that shock us, let 
us remember that it was the work of the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament culminating in the 
clearer revelations of Jesus that produced the en- 
lightened conscience which leads us to regard with 
horror the low superstitious views and the im- 
moral conceptions that often characterized the 
race in its childhood. Our supreme task is to use 
the truths revealed by the religious insight of this 
wonderful Hebrew race in such a way as to help 
in “perfecting the saints until we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
cf the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 

The article on God, concluded on pp. 44-45 of 
this issue, is the first of a series dealing with 
essential elements in the Christian position. They 
will all be written by men and women in the thick 
of the life of the Student Christian Movement. 
Other subjects to be dealt with are: 


WuaT SHALL I THINK oF JESUS? 

THE BIBLE. 

THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 

PRAYER. 

THE Cross. 

THE DIVINE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE WORLD COMMUNITY OF THE LOYAL, 
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The Book Shelf 


STUDENTS AND AMERICA’S FOREIGN POL- 


ICY. Six Discussion Outlines on the Present 
International Responsibility of the United 
States. The World Court Committee of the 


Council of Christian Associations. Ten cents. 


This little pamphlet, especially prepared for use 
in conjunction with the C. C. A.’s World Court 
program in the colleges between now and the Sen- 
ate’s World Court debate on December 17, is 
probably as stimulating and useful a discussion 
syllabus on international problems as is to be 
found within the compass of sixteen pages. The 
start is made in a thought-provoking analysis of 
the main features of international life to-day— 
“the kind of a world in which we live,” and from 
that point moves on through a study of the kind 
of international organizations we have and what 
is needed, some major difficulties, and America’s 
responsibility to the question of what students 
can and should do about it all. Each study is pro- 
vided with a splendid bibliography arranged so as 
to helv the student find just the source material 
he requires. We know of no other place where 
as adequate and discriminating a reference guide 
on international questions for the ordinary reader 
is to be found. A set of useful appendices com- 
pletes the pamphlet. 

“What kind of a world are we living in?” 
“What do we need?” “What do we have?” “Why 
haven’t we what we need?” “What should the 
United States do?” “What can students do?” 
These are the study titles. They are an indica- 
tion of the thorough and practical way in which 
the discussions dig into the heart of the issues. 
The editors’ sole aim has been to get students to 
do their own thinking and we venture to predict 
that no one can lay down the outline without a 
revealing discovery of his own ignorance and half- 
knowledge as well as a far more adequate under- 
standing of the world problems of his day. We 
heartily endorse the editors’ advertisement, “just 
the thing for discussion groups or personal 
study.” Students and America’s Foreign Pol- 
icy should be widely useful not only within 
student circles but among many others who are 
seeking aid on America’s relation to the World 
Court and other international responsibilities. 


THE BASIS OF RACIAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
T. J. Woofter, Jr. Ginn. $1.40. 


As the preface says, there is a general recogni- 
tion of the need for a book dealing with the pres- 
ent status of race relations in the South and tell- 
ing in as brief form as possible the simple facts 
in regard to this whole question. The preface is 


quite right, too, in maintaining that the chief need 





is for definite and reliable information. There is 
need for such a book not only for general reading 
but of such moderate size as to make it available 
for classroom use. Dr. Woofter’s book of about 
250 pages, in good print, seems to me to supply 
the need. 

Of course nobody could write a book on this 
subject which would suit everybody, but Dr. 
Woofter is as well equipped as any one I know to 
prepare a book to meet the present need. He isa 
graduate of both a southern and a northern uni- 
versity, is a student by nature, and in college and 
since college has given his best time to his present 
theme. I think a strong point in his book is that 
he has in mind facts rather than opinions. Opin- 
ions and suggestions can hardly be kept out en- 
tirely, but the reader will see that the author’s 
main desire is to get at the facts. Many colleges 
are offering courses on this subject and this book 
is well fitted for use, in the students’ hands, as a 
basis for short courses in connection with the 
work in sociology. 

JAMES HARDY DILLARD 

Univ. of Va. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER. Vernon M 
McCombs. Missionary Education Movemen?. 
75 cents. 

NEW DAYS IN LATIN AMERICA. Webster E. 
Browning. Missionary Education Movement. 
$1. 

The facts contained in the first-named volume 
constitute a challenge to every student and 
professor in the United States. The author writes 
from an extended experience in actual contact and 
fellowship with Latin American people and par- 
ticularly with Mexicans in this country. We are 
told by him that there are over 93,000 Mexican 
people in the city of Los Angeles alone and that 
there are large colonies of Mexicans in San An- 
tonio, E] Paso, Chicago and New York. The total 
number of Mexican immigrants entering the 
United States in 1924 was 87,648. The author 
gives a vivid and appealing picture of the hard 
conditions in which most of the Mexican laborers 
in the southwest are living. After explaining the 
Spanish and Indian background of Mexican civi- 
lization the author presents encouraging facts 
concerning the development of certain Christian 
educational enterprises and community centers. 
One chapter sets forth the dangers of propaganda 
by a variety of sects seeking to promote Mormon- 
ism, Spiritualism, etc.; another chapter is a plea 
for interdenominational cooperation in develop- 
ing educational and institutional work among the 
Mexican people of our southwest. 





In compact form one finds in “New Days in 
Latin America” a fund of information regarding 
the Latin American countries and people. The 
student seeking new light on the trend of thought 
among Latin American thinkers will be disap- 
pointed, but if he is not familiar with the salient 
facts about Latin America, a study of this book 
will prove most satisfying. The author’s ex- 
tended experience as an educator in Chile and as 
a traveler and lecturer in other republics gives a 
weight of authority to his statements; he does not 
sidestep delicate religious questions but deals with 
the problems and failures of the Roman Catholic 
Church, sympathetically and frankly. There is 
revealed a desperate need for education, moral 
stamina, industry and sobriety. The book will 
not be popular with proud Latin American nation- 
alists, but every reader will feel an inevitable urge 
to do his bit in cooperating with those who seek 
the building of Christian character in South 
America. 

CHARLES D. HURREY. 


APRES LE GUERRE. By Captain John George 
McKay. The Fort Hill Press, Boston. $1. 


Captain McKay came back from the war to the 
secretaryship at McGill University, where he 
made a deep and lasting impression on the life of 
many students. The poems collected in this vol- 
ume by Professor Hannay, of Boston University, 
with the collaboration of Mrs. McKay, reveal the 
kind of alert, earnest, friendly spirit he was. In 
the memoir by Professor Hannay we learn that he 
had a large influence in the movement which sepa- 
rated the Student Movement of Canada from the 
inter-class fellowships of the Y. M. C. A. One 
who knew him during this period recalls grate- 
fully that he made a conscious effort to be fair 
to the past and to those whose experience was 
somewhat different from his own. Those who re- 
member Mr. McKay will be glad to have this at- 
tractive memorial. D. R. P. 


WHY PROHIBITION? WILL IT WORK? The 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. Single 
copies, 25 cents; fifty copies, $6.50. 


Along with our emphasis on Christian citizen- 
ship the Student Movement has a deep concern 
for the observance of the prohibitory law. We 
therefore welcome this extremely well prepared 
syllabus as an aid to all ’round discussion. The 
form is compact and the material easily accessible 
under such chapter headings as: Personal Lib- 


erty and Prohibition; Was It Put Over or How 
Did It Happen; Can It Be Enforced; Would Modi- 
fication Be Wise; Whose Fight Is This; Interna- 
tional Aspects. 
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THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE. 
Clark. Atlantic Monthly Press. $2. 
Professor Clark, of Macalester College, has 

given us here a fresh and suggestive book on 

prayer. This will not surprise those who read 
his article in the last INTERCOLLEGIAN under the 
title “Shall We Pray for Athletic Victory?” His 
first chapter is daring enough to push us off from 
Walter Camp’s principles of the Daily Dozen— 
the need of fifteen minutes a day, etc. Then he 
shows us a place for prayer in football, golf, and 
in money raising! Most of us have come to think 
of prayer as a water-tight compartment shut off 
from the rest of actual life. Professor Clark 
would have us to see Jesus’ insistence on prayer 
as a central Reality, thus cutting across, or rather 
permeating all of life and giving it fullness, rich- 

ness, and meaning. It is good to have such a 

book from the actual laboratory of life which a 

middle western college is. It does not detract 

from the usefulness of this book in its own field 
to say that many who are learning to pray will 
want to go on from it to certain other books which 
deal with the whole question of prayer in a more 
systematic manner. D. R. P. 


By Gk in 





A Very Human 


Saintly Professor 
By David R. Porter 


|HE appearance of the Life of Professor 
Henry B. Wright is an event in the life 
of the Student Movement. Few men 
have been more closely identified with 
its life or left upon it more of a personal impres- 
sion. News of his sudden death reached us dur- 
ing the Indianapolis Convention. For twenty-five 
years he had been a continuing vital force at Yale. 
His books and voice reached every part of the 
Movement; his last work was the completion of 
plans for a series of personal evangelism tours in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

I like to think of Henry Wright as an illustra- 
tion of a university professor who utilizes his 
chair not only for sound teaching but also as a 
means to the extension of the Kingdom. As a 
teacher he had a brilliant career, as tutor in 
Greek and Latin, as Assistant Professor of An- 
cient History, and then as full university profes- 
sor. Before the period of Anson Phelps Stokes 
he was secretary of Yale University. He held be- 
fore himself ideals of scholarship austere, exact 
and thorough. He had no patience with either a 
student or a professor who gave preoccupation 
with Christian work as an excuse for shoddy 





NOTE:—“The Life of Henry B. Wright is published 


by Association Press, at $3. 
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scholastic standing. In Roman History, especially, 
he has left at least two volumes which stand the 
strain of critical wear. He regarded teaching as 
a great vocation. 

Yet he will be chiefly known as one in that in- 
creasing army of students and alumni who in 
succeeding generations are the real leaders of the 
Student Christian Movement. The secretaryship 
at Yale was the first outlet for his administrative 
and religious leadership. He regarded the Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. movement as the most hopeful 
thing in the world of his day; he recognized it 
and constantly worked through it as the channel 
for establishing the Kingdom of Christ in the 
heart of his generation; first, as secretary at Yale, 
1889-1901, later as a member of various general 
committees, as a constant participant in the sum- 
mer student conferences, as the author of “The 
Will of God and a Man’s Lifework” and of other 
student texts, as a war-time secretary in charge 
of religious work at Camp Devens, and in many 
other ways, he brought his powerful influence to 
bear upon the corporate life of the Movement. 
During his active ministry in the Association 
Yale had come to be what an increasing number 
of schools and colleges will naturally come to be— 
largely self-reliant in religion. With the progres- 
sive disappearance of colleges adapted to the pion- 
eering period, a change is coming within the 
national Movement. A traveling secretary could 


formerly carry ready-made programs to be locally 


adopted. The more self-contained colleges of the 
new day are no less closely bound in with the 
general life of the Movement. They band them- 
selves together now for fellowship and mutual 
stimulation, looking upon the Student Movement 
as a corporate spiritual fellowship, a trial game in 
establishing the Church among all races of men. 
In this case the traveling secretary becomes in a 
sense a symbol of the Universal Church and helps 
these self-reliant Associations chiefly as furnish- 
ing a channel by which they can send out help to 
other Associations, near and far. In that new 
type of student movement Yale’s influence has 
been notable. With no great difficulty in financing 
their work or of finding a succession of able secre- 
taries among their own alumni, they have year 
after year shown the finest spirit of cooperation. 
lam not sure this was not one of Henry Wright’s 
most Christian graces and he helped Yale to what 
is evidently a permanent attitude of mind. Henry 
Drummond, with all his marvelous attractiveness 
and influence, gave, like some other modern 
prophets, all too little recognition to his responsi- 
bilities as part of a corporate body. In a move- 
ment as widespread as ours, with a sadly limited 
staff, progress is only possible through inter-col- 
legiate committees and councils. Henry recog- 
nized such committees as a sacrament. He 
yielded to no temptation to establish a clique or a 
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“school.” He literally followed St. John’s preced- 
ent in decreasing in order that the corporate fel- 
lowship might be enriched and built up. Protes- 
tanism as a whole, and some of the most dynamic 
evangelistic workers of our day, may well learn a 
great lesson from this very modern saint who has 
left us. No one would question Henry Wright’s 
devotion to personal evangelism; he was equally 
concerned for the Universal Church. 

This biography has been admirably done by 
George Stewart, himself one of the increasing 
number of recent graduates who cannot separate 
his sacrificial partnership in the Student Move- 
ment from his obligations to the Church. It isa 
strange student secretary or professor who can 
read it without being, as I was, deeply moved. 
To the volume itself every secretary should fre- 
quently go this year. I have not yet learned how 
to get along without Henry’s help. I found myself 
often seeking him for all sorts of counsel and 
I learned long ago to place complete confidence in 
his judgment about the Association’s problems. 
My only regret is that the price at which the at- 
tractive volume is necessarily issued precludes its 
wide circulation among students. I hope a C. 
C. A. edition may be soon available and that it 
may be a circulating volume among every student 
Assvuviation cabinet in the nation. 

I lay the book down with two outstanding im- 
pressions: First, Henry Wright’s recognition of 
the reality of moral struggle. He knew the baf- 
fling problems of individual men too well to be 
deceived by any easy optimisms or by rose-water 
palliatives. How refreshing to find a professor 
who has dwelt so constantly in the presence of his 
Living Lord that his eye pierced down through 
the veneers—wealth, clothes, fraternities, whatnot 
—to the sheer human need and not infrequently 
human tragedy there buried! Christian disciple- 
ship, for him, was a call to austerity, to a dis- 
ciplined mind, and to a spirit of entire surrender 
to the hourly dominance of the Lord Jesus. The 
second impression is of his amazing love for indi- 
vidual men. Every needy student at Yale as well 
as every needy student secretary knew that Henry 
was happy to see him at any hour of the day or 
night. Mr. Jefferson, of Hotchkiss School, says 
that the last years Henry had installed at his 
house a special bell for men in danger of ship- 
wreck which would be answered only by himself, 
in order to avoid social formalities of any sort. 
What a confessional he was! How he carried on 
his heart the struggles—religious, philosophical, 
moral, financial—of literally crowds of men! 
What an oasis such a man would be in every col- 
lege! Like the Master, he saw the multitude and 
was consumed with compassion: 
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EDITORIALS 


An Uprising of Students 
T is hard to refrain from superlatives as one 
contemplates the recent meetings of the 

National Council of Student Associations. 

It was indeed a remarkable thing—which 
even cold type cannot wholly deny as one 
scans the reports of the Lake Forest meetings 
briefly given in this issue. When youth rises up 
to action our hearts intuitively respond. We show 
thus a deep-seated concern for the survival to- 
morrow of what we cherish today. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a laymen’s movement. It 
began and grew strong as a demonstration of the 
spiritual and social leadership latent in non-pro- 
fessionals. If there is danger today of it becom- 
ing secretarialized, all the more do its best friends 
welcome a new reassertion of the laymen’s ccn- 
trol. That, we take it, is what Lake Forest really 
revealed! The council system in the student As- 
sociations has been slowly developing in states, 
conference areas, and last year at the Chestnut 
Hill meeting, in making possible fuller national 
expression of student control. The recent meet- 
ing found a congenial organizational adjustment 
awaiting these student delegates who were sent 
up from the summer conference groups. In a 
striking way the “laymen” were in control. But 
the Church as a whole as well as the Y. M. C. A. 
needs self-starting laymen. The entire Christian 
movement may well take new hope and courage 
from such a demonstration of student initiative in 
religion. If the older professional leaders of re- 
ligious organizations are awake to reality the 
Lake Forest meetings may be taken as typical of 
what the Student Christian Movement holds now 
of vast resource for the future. 

Christian World Education Through the 

World Court 

HE decision of the C. C. A. at Lake Forest 
to make a special effort in the colleges this 
autumn to create an active opinion favor- 
able to the immediate entrance of the 
United States into the World Court was a momen- 
tous step in the life of our Student Movement. It is 
momentcus because it offers an occasion when a 
united Student Christian Movement of America 
can for the first time take action nationally in an 
impressive way, but more especially because it 
illustrates how sensitive the mind and imagina- 
tion of that movement is to Christian World Edu- 
cation in the fullest meaning of that phrase. As 
the Movement comes to be more completely con- 
scious of its own united life it is inevitable that 
it will become more sensitive to the demands of 
the world fellowship of which it is a part. 








True Christian World Education supplies a 
sense of the interdependence of the world’s ccm- 
mon life. As that education develops in effective- 
ness and thoroughness it will be natural to expect 
that the Movement will become increasingly alert 
to the moral issues involved in the determination 
of America’s foreign policy. But that alertness 
is absolutely dependent for its immediacy and ef- 
fectiveness upon the quality of education which 
each local Association across the country is carry- 
ing on—not only the quality of the educationa! 
method but the quality of the educational aim. 


Have the Associations really committed them- 
selves to a policy of education sound in its method, 
and, what is of even more importance, world-wide 
in its outlook and definitely Christian in its in- 
tention? Unless they have done so a World Court 
or any other special effort can be of little real 
value. 

The surest test of whether or not the Associa- 
tions are succeeding in this matter will be the ex- 
tent to which their members are able to appre- 
ciate during the fall the inevitableness and inti- 
macy of the connection between deciding to spend 
one’s life in the service of the Chinese Christian 
Church and helping to mobilize opinion favorable 
to America’s entry into the Court. There is one 
World Community of the Loyal to Jesus Christ. 
Because of our membership in this community 
decision as to the place of service will include the 
needs of the Orient as well as the needs of Amer- 
ica. It will equally necessitate a profound concern 
on our part for the readjustment of America’s 
relation to the rest of the world as one step to- 
ward realizing the values of the Divine Common- 
wealth. 


If such presuppositions to any extent color the 
thinking of our Associations one is encouraged 
to believe that we are beginning to develop a true 
type of World Education. With this kind of edu- 
cation as a background such special efforts as the 
World Court Campaign will occasionally afford an 
invaluable means of appealing to the conscience 
of the whole American student body. It will focus 
the attention of our own membership upon the 
moral issues involved. It will help us begin to 
see the necessity of our discovering some more 
adequate means of insuring that the moral opin- 
ion which does exist has a fair chance cf affecting 
the course of government policy. 


Education too has new lessons to learn of the 
significance of such a manifestation of voluntary 
interest on the part of students. Too much the 
relation of teacher to taught has been that char- 
acteristic of paternalism. A recent study by a 
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group of Student Movement secretaries well calls 
us to a new recognition of “voluntarism” in edu- 
cation. Without this recognition the rapidly 
growing zeal for office control of student religion 
will lead us on a sand-bar. We hear of vast sums 
to be spent for chaplains and “vice-presidents in 
charge of student welfare” (save the mark!). 
This is to the good only if a parallel plan is made 
for students to feel and show a concern for their 
own welfare. Without this such money is wasted 
—and worse. You can lead a college to a moral 
or educational lecture but yeu make it neither 
moral nor educational unless you gain the stu- 
dents’ partnership in it. Education must become 
a cooperative adventure. 

Such an uprising of youth to assume respon- 
sibility for a Christian task is fortunately not 
alien to the genius of our faith. It may well be 
doubted whether Jesus ever dreamed His good 
news would become so official, professional and 
organized. He was strong for the contagion of 
personal influence; His method was fellowship to 
a great social end—-the commonwealth of broth- 
erly men. We may imagine Him peering eagerly 
into the face of every youth He met in spirit of 
love and expectation as He did in the case of the 
rich young ruler. If He were here today looking 
out over the great student field, white unto the 
harvest, would He not rejoice at every evidence 
that a new generation is arising to become His 
disciples, offering a new chance that the blunders 
of the present leadership of His Church might be 
retrieved, that “the world”—which was so much 
in His mind—might at a long last be made over 
to His heart’s desire. 


Democracy Destroying Prophecy? 


ANY good men are afraid that the spread 
of democracy will mean the disappearance 
of prophetic leadership. There exists a 
theory of history which suggests that the 

story of human progress is simply the biographies 

of great men and women. When humanity is “re- 
duced to a dead level,” it is said, then progress 
will be impossible; a world without prophets will 
be a dying world. It is futile to take the oracle’s 
place at this stage of the game, but let us at least 
look a little more carefully at the real situation. 

Our historical vision easily becomes distorted. We 

see our prophets of the past out of all focus: they 

are made to appear as single spots of light on a 

very dark background—in line with the habits of 

thought of the observer. We fail to appreciate 
that frequently they have been representatives of 
the brighter side of their times. Set Jesus over 
against the meanest of the Pharisees and we see 
him as a lonely figure; but if he were here today 
among the more oppressive elements of our own 
age, he would stand out quite as sharply. Human 
near-sightedness of this kind makes us almost 
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deify Luther while we utterly forget Erasmus. 
Grant to Abraham Lincoln all possible credit, but 
do not forget the ones in humbler places who stood 
by him from beginning to end. It is a common 
complaint today that there are no prophets, but 
that is what men thought in those various periods 
when Jesus and Luther and Erasmus and Lincoln 
were alive. Every one is more or less a child of 
his day. There were prophets in the dark ages 
when ignorance and superstition were the rule. 
Why should we fear that a coming era of demo- 
cratic enlightenment should produce only medioc- 
rities ? 
Men and Football 

OMEHOW or other in the clashes over the 
“football situation,” over the commerciali- 
zation and hippodroming of the sport, the 
real issue is being forgotten. The inter- 
ests of the college, of the student body, of the 
spectators, and of the public are having much at- 
tention. Our impression is, however, that there 
are players somewhere in the situation. Have we 
entirely lost track of the fact that football is a 
great game? Properly played, this fortunate di- 
version is a perfect education in mental and phys- 
ical readiness, in complex team skill, in coopera- 
tive effort, and in self-control to realize an end. 
The real trouble with the modern exploitation of 
football is that it is spoiling the game for the 
players. All sorts of false motives are introduced 
to impel men to do what they ought to be doing 
for the fun of the thing. Chesterton said once 
that men used to sit around and listen to one man 
sing, for the entirely irrelevant reason that he can 
sing better than the rest. Martinelli himself can- 
not compensate us for the deprivation of our 
chance to try ourselves for an alluring tenor to 
“The Long, Long Trail.” Football ought to be 
played again because we like to play it. 








Our Inter-Collegiate Life 


ME HE recent argument of THE INTERCOLLEG- 
an IAN for recognition of the present united 


wo Student Christian Movement, finds this 

weighty support in an address in Detroit 
by Dean A. H. Lloyd, of the University of Mich- 
igan: 


Today, it is well to reflect, the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country are members one of another 





as never before. Our life is an inter-collegiate, 
inter-university life. We are not merely listening 
in, we are also actually living in, with each other. 
Our sectional and national groups with their regular 
meetings, our each year increasing exchanges of one 
kind and another, our new and general consciousness 
of common standards and ideals, our general good 
fellowship, all bear testimony to this. President 
Eliot, who has been such a leader not merely at 
Harvard but also for us all, in fact, a recognized 
president-emeritus of us all, would certainly agree 
with me that academically, as well as for public 
health, good morals, and sane and candid political 
life, the great preposition or prefix of this century 
is inter. 











Recent Developments 


T= anti-Christian Movement is 
widespread and it goes fairly deep 
in its challenge to Christianity. This 
challenge is not altogether to be de- 
plored; it is changing the indifference 
of multitudes to religion into interest. 
At the same time it is doing the 
Christian movement a real service by 
calling our attention to failures and 
weaknesses within ourselves. 


COUNTS AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 

Recently I asked a group of stu- 
dents, leaders in the anti-Christian 
organization of an interior provincial 


capital, what their chief counts 
against Christianity were. The 
charges which they made frankly 


centered around two main objections 

those based on materialistic ration- 
alism and those based on an awakened 
nationalism. Christianity, they said, 
is dogmatic, irrational, in conflict with 
science, superstitious, opposed to prog- 
ress. Whatever grounds there may 
be for these charges are magnified in 
the Chinese mind, which has _ his- 
torically been social rather than theo- 
logical in its interest. The critics of 
Christianity, moreover, naturally 
judge it in terms of actualities which 
they see, not in terms of unrealized 
ideals. They see organized Christian- 
ity represented in China under one 
hundred and forty different labels, 
divided by differences in dogmas and 
practises which are meaningless to 
the uninitiated. This chaotic condi- 
tion in the Church sadly weakens it 
as the exponent of a spiritual view of 
life which it should be presenting in 
sharp opposition to the stark ma- 
terialism widely preached in China at 
present. 

The most vigorous attacks on Chris- 
tianity at present, however, are ex- 
pressions of the rising tide of nation- 
alism which, sweeping around the 
world, has engulfed China. The anti- 
Christian movement is in certain im- 
portant aspects a Chinese counter- 
part to American Ku Klux Klanism. 
“Christianity,” say its critics, 
“threatens the political and cultural 
integrity of our nation. It serves, 
though at times unconsciously, as the 
agent of Western imperialism—politi- 
cal, commercial, and cultural. Has 
not the murder of missionaries been 
used as an excuse for robbing us of 
our territory? Missionary propa- 
ganda and trade expansion have gone 
hand in hand. Missions, especially 


mission schools, have by subtle 
processes of ‘cultural penetration’ 
sought to overthrow our ancient 


civilization and to substitute therefore 
a civilization which th European War 
has made us loth to accept.” 














FLETCHER BROCKMAN. DR. MOTT 
and DAVID YUI 


THE STUDENT AFFAIRS IN SHANGHAI 

The shooting of Chinese student 
demonstrators by foreign police on 
the streets of Shanghai on May 30 
was the match needed to start a gen- 
eral conflagration. Everywhere men 
had been crying out for months 
against the “unequal treaties” on the 
basis of which foreign governments 
control and administer China’s tariff, 
foreigners resident in China are ex- 
empt from Chinese law, and other in- 
fringements of: China’s sovereignty 
are maintained. 

Great Britain has had to pay for 
her long ascendency in Far Eastern 
affairs by being singled out as the 
arch-offender against China’s rights. 
It is impossible to understand the 
present situation except in terms of 
war. China and Great Britain have 
been engaged for the past two months 
and more in war. It has been an 
economic war and not a war of 
armies and navies. Apparently, how- 
ever, the same sort of propaganda is 
required to maintain both species of 
war. The familiar psychology of 
1914-18 quickly appeared. Opinions 
have been sharp, absolute, intolerant. 
The Chinese have closely scrutinized 
their missionary acquaintances to see 
whether their primary loyalty in this 
crisis is to Christ or to Cesar. For- 
eigners have been equally quick to de- 
tect “defection” in their ranks in sym- 
pathy with the Chinese cause; “anti- 
foreign foreigners” is the special 
term of opprobrium which has been 
coined to stigmatize such. Happily 
there have been both Chinese and for- 
eigners who have risen above this 
fatal war psychology though they 
have been in a decided minority. 

Can an international Christian en- 
terprise survive war? This is the 


The Intercollegicn 


in China 


issue we have been facing. Interna- 
tional Christian movements broke 
down in Europe when the Great War 
broke out. The missionary enterprise 
in China is perhaps under even 
greater stress since unfortunately it 
has too often carried in men’s minds 
an assumption of superiority ove 
those to be evangelized. Can we, mis- 
sionaries from the West, learn to dif- 
ferentiate more clearly between Chris 
tianity and Western civilization and 
to propagate the one apart from the 
other? Can we summon a new and 
increasingly intelligent appreciation 
of the “spiritual inheritance of the 
Chinese people,” and bring Christian- 
ity to them in the spirit of our Mas- 
ter, who said, “I come not to destroy 
but to fulfill?” Are we wise enough 
and courageous enough to make dras- 
tic changes in our institutional organ- 
isms to adjust them to the cataclys- 
mic changes taking place in our in- 
tellectual and spiritual environment? 
If our answers to these questions are 
affirmative one feels sure that the 
anti-Christian movement will be 
looked back upon as the greatest help 
to true Christianity and indigenous 
Christianity in China which could 
have come. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
LEADERS 


When the situation was most tense 
Mr. David Yui, our National General 
Secretary, called together from all 
parts of the country eighty-five of our 
senior secretaries’ responsible leaders 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement in China. Forty- 
five were Chinese. One wondered 
whether even this group could rise 
above the national and racial suspi- 
cions and strife about us. We met 
fer two strenuous weeks. We faced 
real issues. We ended more united 
in mind and more closely knit to- 
gether in heart than we started. Our 
Chinese colleagues assured us of their 
deep appreciation of America’s 
friendship and her generous contribu 
tions to the Association Movement in 
China. The American secretaries on 
the other hand expressed their whole- 
hearted desire to be merged complete- 
ly in the China movement as long as 
we are in its service. We want no 
status or relationships which may 
even suggest that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of China is 
other than an autonomous Chinese 
Christian Movement bound to other 
national movements only by ties of 
mutual helpfulness and by common 
membership in a truly international 
brotherhood. 


Shanghai. EUGENE E. BARNETT. 
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Students of the World 


The student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are the American units of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college men and 


women, including twenty-eight national movements 
proximately three hundred thousand. 


with 
The news in this section is in part secured 


a membership of ap- 


from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from these 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


STUDENT INFLUENCE IN 
CHINESE SITUATION _ 


ee part which students are tak- 
ing to-day in political affairs in 
China is full of significance. Prob- 
ably never before has a national crisis 
so demonstrated the power which be- 
longs to a determined body of uni- 
versity men. It has been too gener- 
ally concluded that this influence has 
been altogether destructive and pro- 
vocative. While much that has been 
done and urged could only lead to 
conflict, and chaos, there has at the 
same time been a group of Christian 
students that has worked actively 
and fearlessly to prevent further out- 
breaks of violence. They are urging 
a constructive attack upon their diffi- 
cult problem through the study of 
causes and remedies. 

The following message sent from a 
conference of Japanese women stu- 
dents to the National Y. W. C. A. of 
China, is conceived in a spirit of un- 
derstanding and real concern for in- 
ternational friendship: 


As students assembled in conference we 
want to show our friendship for you by 
expressing the following statements: 

l We regret very much what has re 
cently happened in Shanghai and from 
the bottom of our hearts we express our 
sympathy for you. 

2. We sincerely regret that one of our 
countrymen by a careless deed has helped 
to precipitate the present disturbance. We 
feel a moral responsibility for it. 

3. Your concérn for your country and 
your unity of spirit in this matter com- 
mand our respect. 

4. Realising that differences in lan- 

guages and racial characteristics involve 
misunderstandings and unfortunate situa- 
tions, we Japanee Christian women stu- 
dents feel the necessity for mutual co- 
operation between our countries and will 
do what we can to bring about a closer 
friendship and to cultivate patience, sym- 
pathy and love toward one another as 
those united in Jesus Christ. 
Though our movement is young and 
amall, we feel that the responsibility for 
solving a question like the present one 
rests on those who believe in God. We 
hope that by co-operating with you, we 
may together increase our friendship and 
we pray that God will help us to find a 
right solution to the present problem. 


or 


THE APPROACH TO PACIFIC 
BASIN PROBLEMS 


T the fourth International Stu- 
dent Conference of the Interna- 
tional Student Service (formerly Eu- 
ropean Student Relief) a number of 
students and teachers from U. S. A. 
met together with student representa- 
tives of Australia and New Zealand 
in order to discuss the projected Pan- 


Pacific Student Conference. As a re- 
sult of the discussion the following 
subjects were suggested for prelim- 
inary study. 


(a) The history and culture of the Races 
of the Pacific. (b) Race problems in various 
aspects. (c) What is the effect of Wes‘tern 
civilization upon Eastern pecples? (d) The 
immigration laws of Australasia and U. S. A., 
as they affect the peoples of the Pacific. (e) 
What are the conditions in which students 
live in the Pacific Basin? (f) Student 
migration—East to West-——and their effect. 
(z) Influence of literature, press, films, etc., 
in the Pacific Basin. (h) Nature and extent 
of idealistic movements amone students in the 
Far East. (i) What should be the policy of 
the W. S. C. F. in the Pacific? (j) How fer 
are Christian churches in the Far East in- 
digenous and independent? (k) The economic 
significance of the Pacific Basin in interna- 
tional life. (1) How to develop commercial 
relations with China without exploitation. 





A LETTER FROM URUGUAY 


AM reading with delight your re- 

markable June number, which is 
full of the most interesting articles 
and news. Let me congratulate you 
very heartily for such a fine piece of 
editing work. 

I am sorry to say that at the pres- 
ent time there seems to exist in many 
student and university circles a 
strong feeling against North Amer- 
ica. The important daily of Buenos 
Aires, La Nacion, in speaking of an 
important dinner of Latin-American 
and Spanish intellectual men, among 
whom were several of our friends, 
which took place recently in Paris, 
stated that these sentiments were too 
clearly manifested. No doubt that 
your American Student Movement, 
and ours of South America, can do 
much to bring together the students 
of the North and the South. If you 
have anything to suggest along this 
line, I would be very glad to have 
your suggestion. In fact, the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement has done 
one of the best things to bring to- 
gether both continents, by sending 
men of the heart and ability of an 
Ewald, Ewing, Conard and others. I 
don’t forget cither, that as a Swiss 
and a Latin I have come here under 
the auspices of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of your National Council to 
serve the interests of true friendship 
and Christian social and international 
relationship, not in the name of a 
race or a continent, but in the name 
of our common Master. 

EMMANUEL GALLAND. 
Montivideo. 


A CITY OF STUDENTS 
A BOLDLY conceived project is in 

process of realization in the form 
of the “Students’ City” in Paris. In- 
spired and directed by Senator André 
Honorat, a former Minister of Edu- 
cation, there is arising amid the beau- 
tiful surroundings of the Pare Mont- 
souris a group of buildings dedicated 
to the lodging of students. In 1921 
the Paris municipality made a grant 
of 28 hectares of land and an annual 
subsidy of 900,000 francs for this 
purpose, and the first completed 
building was opened in July of this 
year. This is the section for French 
students, and has been built largely 
through the generosity of a private 
individual, M. Deutsch, who made a 
gift of ten million francs. The build- 
ing consists of a series of two-storied, 
gable-roofed houses surrounding a 
quadrangle, in style somewhat recall- 
ing an Oxford college. On three sides 
are the students’ rooms, the fourth is 
occupied by a hall and common- 
rooms, the whole forming a beautiful 
example of modern French architec- 
ture. Here are comfortable accommo- 
dations for from 300 to 350 students, 
at about half the cost of a single room 
elsewhere. The Canadian section, for 
50 students, is almost completed, and 
the Belgian section, for 250, is begun. 
Other sections already planned are 
those for Argentine, Cuban, and 
Swiss students, and it is anticipated 
that eventually lodging for some 
10,000 will be available. A park and 
restaurant are also projected. 

This magnificent enterprise has 
been undertaken not only with the 
idea of providing students with suit- 
able lodgings at prices within their 
means, but also as an effort towards 
international understanding. It aims, 
by attracting foreign students to 
Paris, to bring about closer relations 
between the nations to which they be- 
long, by means of the contact they 
will have with each other and with 
their French comrades. 








JAPANESE SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR AMERICAN STUDENT 
MONG several efforts of foreign 
IX students bodies to return gifts 
for gifts is the plan of the Japanese 
students of the Cosmopolitan Club in 
New York to raise $1,500 for a schol- 
arship to enable an American College 
graduate to study in Japan. 
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To challenge seminary students to discover the true conception 








of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves utterly 
to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal. 


A Seminary Symposium. 


* the various inter-seminary con- 
- ferences held recently one of the 
most vigorously discussed subjects 
has been the curriculum of the sem- 
inary itself. Of what should the cur- 
riculum consist? Is the present cur- 
riculum adequate? If so, are the 
seminaries graduating a body of dis- 
ciples of Christ or are they merely 
sending out men with a head full of 
theological knowledge and formule? 
A seminary student who had taken 
a course which aimed to teach how a 
minister should work with individuals 
was asked whether he thought that he 
was drawn nearer to Christ by the 
course. His immediate reply was, 
“No, it was immensely interesting, 
but it was too analytical and not suf- 
ficiently spiritual to convert me or 
anyone else to Christ.” Possibly this 
student may have spoken too severely, 
but he raised a question that ought to 
be applied more often by both pro- 
fessors and students to all seminary 
courses. Did this course bring me 
more truly in touch with the living 
God and way of life as revealed by 
Christ, or has it merely given me in- 
tellectual pulpit fodder? The fault is 
not always on the scholastic side. An- 
other student went for a short time 
to a seminary where the practical 
courses and work were strongly em- 
phasized, but this student later left 
the institution, saying, “If I stay here 
any longer, I’ll lose my message.” 
Neither the intellectual nor the prac- 
tical elements were lacking in this 
seminary, but the deep. spiritual 
springs apparently had ceased to flow. 
Unfortunately the student does not at 
first always have a message to lose 
and if no message is given him while 
in seminary, the discovery of this es- 
sential deficiency must be made by the 
unlucky congregation. I remember 
not long ago a layman telling me that 
his church had had in turn three 
graduates of a certain seminary. 
Each had failed and it was only after 
the church had refused to receive an- 
other man from that seminary that 
they secured a capable minister. 
To how many of our seminaries 
might Jesus speak to-day as he did 
‘o the rich young ruler, saying, “One 





GET A FRIEND! 

We do not mean to insinuate 
that you: haven’t a friend or 
need one, but merely, that al- 
though we have many, we want 


more. Will you introduce us to 
your friends? Pass us along to 
your companions. We _ hope 


your friends will like us so well 
that they will decide to have us 
come to call every month. No 
magazine can exist without sub- 
seribers. If you will introduce 
us to your friends we are con- 
fident they will become sub- 
scribers. 

Remember that the yearly 
subscription rate is $1.25; in 
clubs of five or more, $1 each. 
See the Business Manager, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 











thing thou lackest.” No, He would 
not then say the one thing was money, 
or brains, or social service; but rather 
spiritual power. In many seminaries 
we find plenty of information and 
good instruction, but somehow we 
miss the spiritual dynamic that en- 
ables a man sincerely to cry. “Not I 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Taking for granted that we all 
agree that the central purpose in our 
seminary is to develop Christian dis- 
ciples for our generation, two leading 
questions appear. 


1. What ought a modern sem- 
inary teach? Should it: 

(a) Fill the student with theo- 
logical information to the sat- 
uration point? 

(b) Teach him the details of 
parish administration ? 

(c) Instill in him a personal re- 
ligion ? 

(d) Simply afford him a few 
years of meditation and 
thought? 

(e) Teach him to speak fluently? 

(f) Make a happy combination 
of all these and what else? 


2. Are our seminaries accom- 
plishing this purpose at pres- 
ent? If yours is, why is it? 
If not, why not? 


At the of the Theo- 
logical Committee of the National 
Council, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
publish each month at least one con- 
tribution dealing with different phases 
of this problem. We are anticipating 
two general types of articles, one 
series by experienced ministers stat- 
ing what values they feel ought to be 
gained by the student while in sem- 
inary and the other by students or 
recent graduates stating what values 
they actually find present or lacking 
in the seminary to-day. If any sem- 
inary student or professor has any 
thought to contribute to this sym- 
posium, we herewith cordially invite 
him or her to write it for us in brief 
form. Our hope is that these articles 
will prepare the ground for more 
fruitful discussions at the various 
inter-seminary conferences later in 
the year. 


suggestion 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Do You Know 

That, the Pacific Coast was repre- 
sented in the Theological Committee 
of the National Council of the Stu- 
dent Associations for the first time at 
the Lake Forest meeting in Septem- 
ber by Penrose Hirst of the Pacific 
School of Religion. 


That, “Fred” Lawrence and “Cleve” 
Hicks are devoting their time to per- 
sonal work among the students of 
Harvard University and held a rous- 
ing meeting for Freshmen at the 
opening of the year. 


That, Bruce Curry is teaching at 
Union Theological Seminary a course 
in the Bible hitherto taught by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, who is abroad. 


That, fifty-two students entering 
the ministry met while the Blue Ridge 
Conference was in session and organ- 
ized the Southern Association of Stu- 
dents Entering the Ministry. 


That, The theological students in 
the Chicago area help at the Chicago 
Juvenile Court and are considering 
the possibility of street preaching by 
interseminary groups of students. 
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National Theological Committee 
Meets at Lake Forest. 


MEMORABLE meeting of the 
£% National Theological Committee 
was held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the National Council of 
Student Associations at Lake Forest, 
Ill., September 9. This Committee 
includes the student chairman of each 
Regional Theological Committee and 
several graduate members. Among 
the student chairmen present were 
Penrose Hirst, Pacific Coast; Percy 
Smith, Central Region; Julien Bryan, 
Middle Atlantic Field. The chairman, 
Dr. George Stewart of New York 
City, presided. 

The Committee felt that the time 
had come when it ought to consider 
more carefully than had been done 
before the purpose which should 
guide the policy of the inter-seminary 
movement. After an excellent dis- 
cussion it was agreed that the state- 
ment of purpose which appears at the 
top of the theological section of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN expresses our task. 
It seemed desirable, in view of this 
statement of purpose, to decide upon 
certain definite objectives for the year 
1925-26 which we ought to aim at if 
our purpose is in any sense to be 
realized. The following objectives 
were agreed upon: 

1. To provide 
ship among 
dents. 


spiritual fellow- 
theological stu- 


2. To face carefully in retreats 
and conferences the major 
spiritual issues of our day. 

3. To discover the intellectual 
and humanitarian tasks of the 
Christian ministry today. 

4. To complete or perfect our 

contact with all the seminaries 

in the country. 


5. To suggest to the Regional 
Theological Committees and to 
the seminaries as subjects for 
special study and conferences 
either 


a. What is Christ’s ideal for His 
Church for our day; or 

b. In view of our desire to dis- 
cover the Will of Christ for 
His Church for our day, what 
values are we getting out of 
our seminary? 


Mr. Julien Bryan was asked to pre- 
pare a syllabus on “What Values Are 
We Getting Out of Our Seminaries” 
for use among seminary groups this 
autumn. He will be very glad to receive 
Suggestions or questions from any 
who are interested in this subject. 
Mr. Bryan may be addressed at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

The reports of the various Regional 
Chairmen reveal that plans are al- 





MELVIN T. KENNEDY 


Mr. Kennedy is foreign student sec- 
retary at the University of Illinois. 
For the past twelve years he served 
the students of India through the Stu- 
dents’ Hostel at Calcutta. In his work 
there he had ample opportunity for the 
use of his unusual gifts for friendship 
and also served the Association Move- 
ment in a larger way through repre- 
sentation on the Student Christian As- 
sociation of India, Bombay and Ceylon. 
In India he earned the reputation of 
being an outstanding Christian leader 
among students. Preceding his In- 
dian experience he was student Asso- 
ciation secretary at the University of 
Wisconsin and later traveling secre- 
tary in North and South Dakota. 








ready under way for carrying on 
more effectively the work of the pre- 
ceding two or three years. In each 
region there will be an interseminary 
conference to be addressed by some- 
one like Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of the 
Christian Century, and in addition 
to these conferences, a larger number 
of week-end retreats between neigh- 
boring seminaries will be held. 

The Committee discussed at some 
length the wider use that might be 
made of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN in 
disseminating information about the 
aims of the interseminary movement. 
It requested Gardiner Day, who is 
acting as editor of the theological sec- 
tion, to secure a series of articles un- 
der the title “What Values Are We 
Getting Out of Our Seminaries?” 
These statements will be written by 
a group of theological students and 
recent graduates. 

This meeting of the Committee 
marked a stage in the development of 
interseminary cooperation. For the 
first time the far west as well as the 
far east was represented and the dis- 
cussions were marked by a spirit of 
unity and seriousness of purpose 
which promises much for the realiza- 
tion of our purpose. 
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The Hour Glass Club 


This letter has been received by 
each member of the Hour Glass Club: 

“If the Hour Glass Club, of which 
you are a member, is to be the mu- 
tually helpful encouragement to read- 
ing that we all hope, each one of us 
will need to put his own experience 
in reading at the disposal of all the 
rest. It is too much to expect that 
any one person should have read 
widely enough to supply all the book 
suggestions that we need. 

“Consequently, it has occurred to 
me that as we begin this reading ven- 
ture together, it will be very useful 
if we can pool our recommendations. 
Will you be willing to list on the en- 
closed sheet the names of the three 
best books you have read during the 
last year? In each instance, I hope 
you will be willing to give a brief 
critical analysis of the book with com- 
ments which you think may be of in- 
terest to the other secretaries. If 
every member of the Club will cooper- 
ate promptly by returning these com- 
ments before October 10th it will be 
possible by October 15th to send out 
a memorandum embodying the best 
suggestions that are sent in. If the 
suggestions are unusually numerous 
and good, some of them may also _ be 
used in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

“The Hour Glass Committee is very 
anxious to have your frequent and 
concrete advice in regard to ways in 
which it may help. Would you like 
to send in to the Committee classifi- 
cations of the fields in which you 
would like to do reading? It has been 
suggested that once or twice during 
the year report blanks might be sent 
out to all the members providing an 
opportunity for them to record the 
extent to which they have been able 
to do their ‘Hour a Day.’ Do you 
favor some check of this kind?” 

Any person interested in the en- 
couragement of reading may answer 
this letter, whether a member of the 
Hour Glass Club or not. The Com- 
mittee would appreciate book recom- 
mendations provided they are accom- 
panied by a brief critical review of 
the volumes referred to. Everyone 
who sends suggestions to the Com- 
mittee will receive in reply a memo- 
randum containing a selected list of 
the recommendations received from 
the members of the Club. 

Send your suggestions to Francis 
P. Miller, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU READ— 

ONE INCREASING PURPOSE 
A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
Brown, $2.) 

THE LIFE OF HENRY B. WRIGHT 
George Stewart. (Association 
Press, $3.) 

PAUL OF TARSUS 
T. R. Glover, (Doran, $2.) 


(Little 
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The Joint Conference 
From a Skeptic’s 
Viewpoint 


I had argued against such a con- 
ference from the very beginning. 
To me it meant anything but what 
Estes was supposed to mean and 
what it had meant to so many noble 
characters from our school who had 
attended the men’s conferences. It 
meant a sort of matrimonial confer- 
ence. I saw possibilities of too many 
things to detract from the regular 
spiritual part of the program. To 
my way of thinking it meant, not a 
spiritual renovation, but an emotional 
rejuvenation. 

Sunday morning I attended the 
morning prayer meeting, still skep- 
tical, yet trying to get the most I 
could of the conference. I had at- 
tended just such meetings before. It 
was not until after the second day in 
my discussion group that a realiza- 
tion came to me of the value of a 
joint conference. We discussed God 
and his relation to the universe. The 
women contributed more to the 
thought of the group than did the 
men. I got many new conceptions of 
God. Somehow women’s minds seem 
to search deeper into things than do 
men’s minds. They are more curious. 
They ask: Why is this? What 
causes that? And how does this come 
to be as it is? They search for the 
truth, while men are inclined to ac- 
cept things as they are, without fur- 
ther question. 

Later in the conference when the 
discussion centered around social and 
economic questions the men did most 
of the talking. I noticed that the 
women did not enter the discussions 
as much as they had done the first 
few days. Yet, while they seemed to 
be silent they were noticeably thought- 
ful. 

The men hardly realize the bene- 
fit the women received from these dis- 
cussions. One of the women in com- 
menting upon them made the state- 
ment that if for no other reason than 
that the women received from the 
men a broader vision, a better un- 
derstanding and a clearer perception 
of the social and economic problems, 
the conference could be called a suc- 
cess from the women’s standpoint. 
And many of the men expressed a 
similar opinion. 

This joint conference brought the 
men and women to the realization 
that the problems confronting the 
young people today are not separated 

problems for men, and problems 
for women—but that both men and 
women must face these problems and 
try to solve them jointly. 

The delegation meetings, attended 
by both men and women, were per- 
haps the most helpful to the majority 





ISIDORO R. COLLADO 


The new Secretary for Filipino Students, mak- 
ing his headquarters at 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Mr. Collado is a graduate of 
Colorado Agricultural Cellege and Iliff School 
of Theology. 

of the delegates. I shall never for- 
get that afternoon when a _ small 
group of men and women met under 
an old spruce tree at the foot of the 
mountain. Both men and women en- 
tered into the discussion of our cam- 
pus problems. It had rained a little 
and the sun was coming out. As we 
discussed the various problems my 
understanding of them became clear- 
er, even as the sky became brighter 
with the appearance of the sun from 
under the clouds. Two beautiful 
rainbows hung over the mountain- 
side, and it seemed that God Himself 
was with us as we strove to find the 
Truth. Women-and men opened their 
hearts, spoke freely and, through the 
exchange of ideas, both were highly 
enriched. Never have I attended such 
a meeting. I left that memorable 
spot, filled with enthusiasm, glad for 
the opportunity to talk with men and 
women who were thinking about the 
same things that I was, but perhaps 
more intelligently and with a greater 
understanding. 

Then too, the very atmosphere of the 
conference was conducive to freedom 
of thought and expression of opinion. 
Men and women could be seen sitting 
together under some spruce tree or 
hiking together and discussing real 
problems, or reviewing the wonderful 
Bible talks of Bruce Curry or com- 
menting upon Dr. Hutchins’ or 
Kirby Page’s talks; sharing each oth- 
er’s thoughts and digging deeper in 
their effort to find the truth. None 
of the things I at first feared were 
even thought of. Never had I rea- 
lized that men and women could work 
together and think together so won- 
derfully. 

And so it was that the skeptic be- 
came a great enthusiast for the joint 
conference. 

GEORGE G. BRUNTZ. 
Geneva, Neb. 


The Intercollegian 


International Lutheran 
Student Convention 


Called 


The Council of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America in an- 
nual session at Woodlawn Immanuel 
Church, Chicago, in August, decided 
first to call a general convention of 
Lutheran students in America, and 
then decided to invite Lutheran stu- 
dents from other lands also. The 
date is the Christmas holidays of 
1926. (It is expected that this date 
will be adjusted with the C. C. A. 
conference, planned for the same 
time.) Canadian Lutheran students 
have been associated with the move- 
ment from the start. Every year 
there are a number of Oriental and 
European Lutheran students in Amer- 
ica. Special invitation will be given 
them to participate and an attempt 
will be made to have prominent 
Lutheran students from Scandinavia, 
Germany and Russia come from their 
respective countries. Raymond Bav- 
blitz, Gettysburg College, is chairman 
of the Convention Committee. 

Arthur Johnson was elected Presi- 
dent of the L. S. A. A. Johnson grad- 
uated from the University of Minne- 
sota, where he was president of the 
largest Lutheran Student Association 
in any college in America. He was 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Gettysburg 
College for two years. He is now 
studying at Luther Theological Sem- 
inary in St. Paul, Minn. Few stu- 
dents have such broad experience and 
sound judgment. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1924 visiting the universities 
of Europe on the student Pilgrimage. 

For two years the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America has pub- 
lished a paper of news and comments 
as related to Lutheran student life, 
called the Big Inkwell. Herman Nel- 
son of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois, was reelected editor. 

The greatest problem students face 
is spiritual indifference. To meet 
this the Council calls all Lutheran 
students individually and in groups 
to renewed study of the Bible and 
prayer, to greater activity in church 
and campus activities, bringing the 
unchurched to Christ, and breaking 
down un-Christian social and racial 
barriers by friendliness and fellow- 
ship. The Council urges study of 
economic, industrial and international 
problems and calls on Lutheran stu- 
dents everywhere to co-operate with 
the National Lutheran Council in Eu- 
ropean relief work and to assist in 
establishing the Andrha Christian 
College in India. The Association 
will also continue its own University 
Scholarship Fund for a _ Lutheran 
student in India. 

C. P. Harry. 
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High Pomts Among the Associations 


Representatives from the negro col- 
leges have recently been elected to 
membership in the Maryland and 
Delaware State Student Councils. 
These negroes are bona fide members 
of the Council and their very presence 
guarantees the attendance of both col- 
ored and white students in all of the 
state student gatherings. 

University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Association has hit upon the rafe 
scheme of giving the student pastors 
of the various denominations a good 
supply of Pennsylvania handbooks. 
The new men are then notified that all 
Presbyterians, for instance, can secure 
their University of Pennsylvania hand- 
book from their Presbyterian student 
pastor, etc. This is a most effective 
way of establishing relationships be- 
tween representatives of the Church 
and the incoming students. 


The Lehigh Christian Association 
has been giving free of charge to all 
new men, a series of pamphlets on 
Christian fundamentals, published by 
the University of Chicago and sold by 
them for the small sum of two cents 
each. Some of the ablest scientists in 
America have written these pamphlets 
and therefore they are unusually ac- 
ceptable in a technical university. 


Fifteen to twenty retreats have 
been held this last month by college 
Associations in the Middle Atlantic 
region, the largest being conducted by 
the University of West Virginia, with 
a total attendance of 137, an over- 
whelming majority of whom were 
freshmen. 


University of Rochester Association 
had its second Freshman Camp. 
Sixty was the total attendance. The 
secretary says “this seems to be one 
of the most important things we do 
both from the standpoint of strergth- 
ening our own work and in securing 
the support of students and faculty 
for our work.” 


Resu'ting from the joint Officers’ 
Training Conference in Tennessee last 
spring, there came about a plan for a 
state-wide student conference for all 
the students of Tennessee—colored 
and white; men and women. The 
committee, which met on September 
l7th, is planning for a Conference on 
the Christian Way of Life, to be held 
November 27-29, at Chattanooga. The 
unifying thread throughout the pro- 
gram will be a period of Bible study 
under Bruce Curry. One day will be 
devoted to a presentation and discus- 
sion of the World Court emphasis, an- 
other to a discussion of the question 
“Can a man be a Christian today?” 


Among the speakers who are being 
approached for leadership at this con- 
ference are Kirby Page, Sherwood 
Eddy, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
George Collins, Francis Williams, and 
others. L. S. Cottrell, of Vanderbilt 
University, is Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Committee in charge. 


The Southern Regional Council held 
its annual meeting October 16-18 in a 
camp near Atlanta. Instead of hav- 
ing only an executive committee meet- 
ing as usual, the entire council of 
forty-two members has been called to 
the meeting and three full days will 
be given to the session. The council 
meeting was followed by a_ meet- 
ing of a special committee of the 
council, with a similar group of the 
Y. W. C. A., to discuss region-wide 
plans for the special emphasis during 
this fall on America’s entrance into 
the World Court. 


University of Wisconsin pioneered 
this year in holding a Frosh Camp. 
It took place at Phantom Lake, the 
State Hi-Y Camp. The experiment 
has been exceedingly worth while, in 
spite of small numbers. Profiting 


from the experience of this year, an- 
other year it should be possible, by 
careful planning, to overcome the dif- 
ficulties in securing good attendance. 
This year’s group, with the additional 
training received at the camp, are 
proving a most helpful factor in the 
freshman class. 


Returning “Pilgrims” who made the 
trip under Professor Dubach to the 
Orient last summer, report the trip 
a wonderful success. Addison Cole 
(Whitticr College) says the trip was 
worth two years in college. 


Two hundred students daily called 
at the Association office at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri during the opening 
days, seeking jobs. Most of these men 
were taken care of through the As- 
sociation. 


The National Conference of the Y. 
M. C. A. on Colored Work, held at 
Washington, had a large section of 
student delegates representing many 
states. Kirby Page, Conrad Hoffman, 
Thomas Q. Harrison addressed the 
students and led them in discussions 
on war, interracial and international 
questions. 





A Varsity Eleven 


WITH proper acknowledgments, Life presents the following as the ’Varsity 


Eieven at Blank University: 


CREDIT LINE 


Merritt, ’04, knows a sure ’varsity man even 
when he sees him in the gloom of his coal 


mines. 


Caughtwell, ’99, deferred a trip to Europe 


to convince this player there was no fu- 
ture in stevedoring. 


Might still have been driving a grocery wa- 


gon but for Fenwick, ’11. 


Matriculated of his own accord. 
The subway crowds at Times Square aren’t 


being handled as they were before Easton, 
’03, persuaded this one to become edu- 
cated. 


Compliments of the boys of Phi Phi Phi. 
Saved from doom at freshwater college by 


Maxten, ’19, who wished to do something 
for his Alma Mater after a flier in the 
market. 


Application on file endorsed, “Best Wishes 


from a Friend.” 


Legacy from Edgarfeldt, ’00. 
Thompkins, ’07, watches his younger fac- 


tory hands for a good open-field runner. 


NAME POSITION 
I JINKS R. E 
Smirks ZF. 
Gumps R.G 
Torrid C. 
Fortune L. G. 
Ortelly A 
Gresserley L. E. 
Toosune Q.B 
Edgarfeldt R. H. B. 
Rustberg L. H.B 
Mutz F.B 


Donated by Psi Chapter, Gamma Damma 


Gamma. 
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The University of Vermont Cabinet 
retreat was held Sept. 11-14 at Camp 
Abnaki. Middlebury College was also 
represented. A group of Vermont 
freshmen were also present. Special 
held at which upper 
classmen told of the aims and ideals 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. and in- 
structed the freshmen in college tra- 
ditions. were brought by 
Morris Ross, new acting General Sec- 
retary of the Burlington Association, 
Byron N. Clark, Vermont State Secre- 
tary, and R. B. Culver, field secretary. 

The annual fall retreat of the Yale 
University Christian Association was 
held September 28th and 29th. A 
large program of discussion groups 
led by outside men, more boys work, 
better preparation for deputation 
teams, more emphasis on friendly re- 
lations with foreign students and 
greater activity in the Yale Hope Mis- 
sion are particular features of the 
program for the coming year. A 
number of Christian men connected 
with the university have agreed to 
conduct open forums on various sub- 
jects, covering social and internationa! 
topics as well as those purely re- 
ligious. 


sessions were 


Messages 


Prep School Notes 


Yale has offered to entertain one of 
the sectional preparatory school con- 
ferences which are frequently held in 
New England. Schools of Connecti- 
cut presumably will form a larger 
part of the attendance. The dates for 
the conference will be announced very 
soon, 

Erdman Harris, just before sailing 
for missionary work in Egypt, pre- 
pared an outline for preparatory 
school boy discussion groups covering 
fourteen studies. This is being edited 
and will be off the press in a few 
weeks. 

The New England Schools will be 
represented on the New England Stu- 
dent Field Council. It is hoped that 
this will be one measure to make the 
Christian forces in both school and 
college more conscious of each other 
because their problems are so closely 
akin. 

New officers of school Associations 
are elected and word from many 
schools indicates that an earnest, defi- 
nite year’s work is under way. Any 
such officers who are not in touch with 
the School Movement through Blairs- 
town, and who wish help or sugges- 
tions of the visit of a _ secretary, 
should write to W. H. Tinker, 347 
Madison Ave., New York City (Mid- 
dle Atlantic states), or J. M. Currie, 
Drawer 13, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. In other regions, write to the 
field secretary. 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for Novem- 
ber I recommend: 

THE DECAY AND 
CIVILIZATION. 
Macmillan. 
$4. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 
OF THE WorLD. By Albert Schweit- 
zer. Doran. $1.25. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY B. 
By George Stewart. 


Press. $3. 


By Albert Schweitzer. 
Two volumes; $1.75 and 


WRIGHT. 
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Albert Schweitzer is one of the 
most remarkable men living. A mas- 
ter in music, philosophy and theology, 
he is a medical missionary in one of 
the most difficult fields of the world— 
the West Coast of Africa. His anal- 
ysis of our western civilization is 
brilliant and thought provoking. 
Some of his comments bear directly 
on the problems of a movement like 
ours. There is probably no more sat- 
isfactory brief statement of the fun- 
damental differences between the 
great religions than his new book, 
“Christianity and the Religions of the 
World.” 


John Dallas has joined the staff of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in 
Boston as an associate to the dean of 
the Cathedral. Mr. Dallas’ transfer 
from his parish under the eaves of 
Dartmouth will be a great loss to the 
life of the Movement but his many 
friends through the colleges will be 
delighted to hear that the Church has 
recognized so clearly the larger con- 
tribution that he can make to its life. 

Vox Studentium, a journal pub- 
lished by International Student Serv- 
ice at Geneva, Switzerland, quotes the 
following good advice from Dr. Mc- 
Curdy of Springfield Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege: 

“Any man will spend ten minutes 
a day in shaving and fixing himself 
up to look the best that he can. But he 
balks at spending an equal length of 
time in keeping his body in good re- 
pair so that it can perform its func- 
tions normally. And this, notwith- 
standing that health is more impor- 
tant than looks. 

“I’m no advocate of whiskers; but 
if you can’t both shave and exercise, 
I’ll come out flat for a program of 
exercise, and let the whiskers grow 
where they will!” 





The chairman of the National Stu- 
dent Committee, Charles S. Campbell, 
is moving from New Haven to Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., where he now is Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Rand-Kardex Company. It is hard to 
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think of a man having better train- 
ing for his help to the Student Com- 
mittee. A pole-vaulter and membe) 
of the cabinet of the Yale Associa- 
tion, he later took three years gradu- 
ate work in Scotland and Princeton 
to fit himself for the student secre- 
taryship at Yale. Conditions devel- 
oped which called him into business, 
which he feels may also be a Chris- 
tian vocation. Taking eight days to 
preside at the last Silver Bay Con- 
ference is illustrative of his interest 
in the Association. The students 
there elected him to the National 
Council. 

When I see the way Charlie Camp- 
bell organizes his life I like to be- 
lieve he is typical of a great many 
recent college graduates who are be- 
ing called to organize a business in a 
Acquisitive Society. For them it may 
be a vocation as truly Christian as be- 
ing a preacher. But lions beset the 
pathway and most men get devoured. 





By the way, why don’t more wealthy 
men and women hunt up leaders of 
Christian causes and ask them what 
they need money for? Money raising 
near breaks the heart of some youth- 
ful leaders of the Student Christian 
Movement. Not a few count it a 
privilege to give when asked, realiz- 
ing they are real co-partners in a 
great adventure. That is fine. I 
sometimes wonder, though, why this 
man who used to be on the Cabinet 
doesn’t come to me and say, “Look 
here, I’ve got a little surplus this year 
and I want you to let me know if 
you have any causes that need 
friend.” 

As a matter of fact there are more 
young idealists in professional lif 
than we are apt to think. I am go- 
ing to try the experiment the next 
few numbers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
of introducing such men. I imagine we 
may be surprised to find how many 
former members and officers of Stu- 
dent Associations are now making 
their work, and what is more impor- 
tant a Christian work, in business, 
politics and so forth. 


I cannot wait to say that Norman 
Thomas, formerly secretary at Prince- 
ton, is Socialist candidate for Mayor 
in New York. 


Countee Cullen, the Negro poetess, 
says this about “A Lady I Know:” 
She thinks that even up in heaven 

Her class lies late and snores, 
While poor black cherubs rise at seven 

To do celestial chores. 

THE WAYFARER. 
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